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STATE AND CHURCH IN GERMANY. 


During the great debate of March 5, 1874, in the Austrian 
Parliament, the chief orator on the ultramontane side poured 
out his soul in pious effusion over “the apostolic empire,” 
which, according to him, the heathenish modern State is 
seeking to supplant. The whole secret of ultramontanism 
lay in that phrase. It regards the Church as a system of 
faith subsidiary to a system of empire. Catholic religion, in 
its view, is commissioned of heaven to take the political 
form, and to rule the world, not by influence, but by edict. 
It proclaims an imperialism supernatural in origin and author- 
ity, and would save the world by reducing it to strict per- 
petual subjection. Its Head of the Church is a sacerdotal 
Cesar, more absolute in power than the Roman Augustus 
ever was, or any successor of Augustus; its bishops are pre- 
fects or satraps, ruling absolutely in their dioceses, save as 
subject to the imperial priest at Rome; its clergy are local 
magistrates, with a right of dominion in their degree; while 
it sees in the laity subjects pure and simple, bound to obey 
implicitly in thought and conscience, in word and deed, the 
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“divine” authority set over them. Religion is thus trans- 
formed into a principle of coercive empire, and spiritual faith 
in the Church is subjected to a despotic mode of political 
power, that all political power without the Church may be 
its subject. Such is the ultramontane ideal. The power de- 
manded is indeed called ecclesiastical, not political ; but it is 
a poor eye that cannot see through words to the acts and facts 
they signify. Every institution of coercive sovereignty is 
political in fact, whatever in name; and to the Romanist 
full-blown, the Church is not only such an institution, but 
such in a sense, and under sanctions, to be emulated by no 
other. — 

By an extraordinary revolution of sentiment, this spirit has, 
within the present century, arisen newly out of a distant 
past, that had seemed quite dead; has gained in the Roman 
Church a complete ascendancy, and got a commission to 
plague the world for a season. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, the imperial 
pretensions of Rome had become little more than a reminis- 
cence; and when in 1773 Clement XIV. signified his final 
submission to the modern order of things by dissolving and 
abolishing the “Society of Jesus” —ever the knights and 
paladins of “ the apostolic empire,” —it seemed that history 
had fairly turned a corner. Wherever one looked, a hun- 
dred years since, one saw only tokens that sacerdotal Cesar- 
ism was to pass quietly away, and disappear forever. 

And such, there is little room to doubt, had been the case, 
but for that portentous social explosion which soon followed 
in France. Strange how alien from their causes great effects 
in history may be! Of all men, those of ’93— “ emancipa- 
tors of the human race,” breaking for it the iron yoke of 
tradition, that it might drudge in the service, and feel the 
goad of kings and priests no more forever — were to be the 
restorers of the old Church in the old imperial sense. Robes- 
pierre did for it what Loyola could not do; the Jacobin Club 
lent it a service which the Society of Jesus had died in the 
vain endeavor to render. For those wild, terrible years of 
overturn, war, conquest, and carnage, which the Jacobin rev- 
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olution led in, wrought a total transformation in the temper 
of Europe: not for the first time, nor yet for the last, reform 
undid its work by reckless overdoing. The outcast priest- 
hood won sympathy by their sufferings, and learned hardi- 
hood in the school of affliction. The people, harassed, beg- 
gared, decimated, lost hope by numbers in this world, and 
fled for a refuge from despair to the consolations of religion. 
Governments and statesmen, inspired with a supreme hor- 
ror of revolution, saw its source in Jacobin unbelief, and 
security for the future only ina new “union of throne and 
altar.” So on all sides, in all ranks, there was a turning of 
eyes and desires to the Church. Only in part was it from a 
simple impassioned impulse of religion; motives of political 
prudence, or of class-interest, had their sufficient effect 
therein; but just this spontaneous coming to a focus of 
sentiment and interest made the power of the re-active 
spirit. 

Meantime, toward the Pope personally, as the long war 
closed, there was everywhere a new kindness. Deprived of 
his lands, led captive from Italy, five years a prisoner, he 
had had claims to regard as a brother in affliction. He ab- 
horred Napoleon and the Revolution, which was no small 
virtue, while as Head of the Church he necessarily pos- 
sessed what to the reactionary sentiment of that time 
seemed among the greatest of all virtues, that of being un- 
changeably conservative. What weighed, even in the eyes 
of Protestants, a small matter of theology, or the like, 
against those supreme recommendations? Protestants could 
not sufficiently testify their light heed of such things, in 
presence of topics so much more important, upon which they 
and the Pope were of the same party. Niebuhr, for exam- 
ple, was as zealous for Rome as an ultramontane of our day, 
and scorned all precautions against its power. And thus it 
came to pass that, in 1814, Pius VII. returned in triumph to 
“the Holy City,” amid such a chorus of blessings as the 
divided confessions of Europe had scarce ever united in 
before. The only unhappy were the people of his own 
States. They had been surfeited with the sweets of priestly 
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rule, and earnestly desired to be excused from a farther 
enjoyment of the luxury. Of course, however, their whim 
could not be indulged by the great powers; the Pope was 
to be a chief bulwark against Revolution, and must be built 
strongly. 

It soon appeared that another spirit had come back with 
him. He had had his severe lesson, had studied it with an 
earnest mind, and had come forth instructed,—as such a 
man, under such conditions, could be. Among his earliest 
exercises of the power so providentially given back to him 
were the restoration of the Inquisition, and of the office of 
the Index, designed for the suppression of all thought and 
knowledge not favorable to Rome. But before these, and 
his very first act, stood one which told, trumpet-tongued, how 
decidedly the tide had turned: the re-constitution, namely, of 
the order of Jesuits, after a dissolution of forty-one years. 
These subtle, secret, incessant agitators and conspirators, 
whose object had ever been the political supremacy of the 
Church, were again to be set at their congenial labor of min- 
ing and intrigue. It is difficult to conceive of another act 
by which the new direction should have been signified more 
definitely or more decidedly. 

Against this ominous procedure, Catholic Portugal, alone 
of all the European powers, protested, the Protestant powers 
all looking on serene. But there were eminent Church- 
men, who saw in it a sure prognostic of evil, and who did 
not fail to raise their voices in vigorous and indignant re- 
monstrance. Foremost among these was the noble-minded 
Von Wessenberg, General Vicar of the See of Constance, 
who deserves mention, not only for the rare beauty of his 
character, and not only as the representative of a spirit in 
the Church now quite extinct there, but also because he 
predicted clearly in 1814 the existing conflict in Germany, 
and predicted it as the consequence of ecclesiastical ag- 
gression. Ina memorial addressed to Metternich, he declared 
that, “with the Jesuitic-ultramontane doctrine of Church- 
right no true sovereignty and independence of the State 
could consist,” and added: “If the order should gain a 
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foothold in Germany, a long and violent*contest of light 
with darkness may be foreseen,—a contest that will be 
equally dangerous to the peace of the Church and the tran- 
quillity of the State.” The order did gain a foothold in 
Germany, and the prophecy one sees has been quite suffi- 
ciently fulfilled. 

A new spirit had come; the apostolic empire was in the 
air; and everything favored the turn which sentiment in the 
Vatican had taken. Those of the clergy, whose culture 
dated from before the Revolution, and who were often men 
of liberal minds, were grown old; and as they yielded to 
years, their places, for the most part, were taken by young 
men, who, children of the anti-revolutionary passion, and not 
seldom of very imperfect culture, had been bred in a period 
when minds were peculiarly concentrated upon the one 
thought of rude, immediate force. To such characters the 
newly revived religion of empire was singularly congenial ; 
and as their numbers grew, and as they began to feel one 
another by sympathetic contact, the set toward ecclesiastical 
Napoleonism became ever stronger. Succeeding Revolutions 
of 1830 and 1848 brought new waves of reaction, upon 
whose crests this spirit rode triumphant. The Jesuits, 
meanwhile, had gone about their work with a clear under- 
standing of its nature. The first labor must be to indoctrin- 
ate the Church, and to secure an entire dogmatic fixity, as 
well as an exclusive possession, to this peculiar spirit. From 
1814 to the present day, their chosen task has been to propa- 
gate in the Church, especially in the priesthood, the ambition 
of power, and to teach that the only way to “save religion” 
is to secure it,in the old unsparing sense, the right of a 
conqueror. Their success has been great, and has not been 
due only to that masterly craft and tireless activity which 
have ever distinguished the order, but still more to the situ- 
ation in which the Church finds itself placed. For while, on 
one hand, this system is sustained by fear, superstition, piety, 
pride, custom, tender memories and reverences, gross am- 
bitions and egotisms, in short, by a multitude of forces, good 
and bad together, which will not soon yield, on the other 
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hand, the Romanist must see every day more clearly that his 
system has got to win by the methods of subjugation and 
constraint, if it is to win at all. On the fields of thought 
-and science Rome is beaten, and knows that it is beaten. 
There the day has gone irretrievably against it; hope to 
recover its ancient intellectual supremacy there can be none 
henceforth ; and an equivalent for this must be sought in the 
mere imperative of power. Thus the Church is urged by the 
instinct of self-preservation to grasp at the means of com- 
pulsory action: that avarice of power, which lurks in every 
corporate priesthood, especially in a ruling priesthood like 
that of Rome, but which the laity commonly resist and hold 
in check, here finds the laic multitude driven by a sense of 
peril to seek for it just what it craves for itself. Thus the 
Jesuits, in preaching “the apostolic empire,” have had wind 
and tide in their favor; and hence that tendency toward 
sacerdotal sovereignty, which began anew with the fall of 
Napoleon, has continued and increased, to produce at length 
the aggressive and fanatic zeal of ultramontanism, with 
which Germany is now afflicted. 

A glance at the course of this retrograde revolution, and 
at the series of aggressions, involving distinct breach of 
faith, by which Prussia, along with other German States, has 
been forced into resistance, will, perhaps, best contribute 
toward an understanding of the present controversy. 

Quickly after 1815, in the height of the reaction, the 
States of Germany — Bavaria, Hanover, Prussia, and the 
powers of the “ Upper. Rhine Prov:nce,” comprising Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden, and a dozen more —entered into negotiations 
with Rome, with a view to the better establishment of the 
Catholic Church within their borders, and to an amicable 
adjustment of their several relations therewith. Protestant 
powers mostly, they were eager to put the Church upon a 
good footing, and expected to be met with some recognition 
of their liberal intents. Those expectations, however, were 
soon chilled; the friendly forwardness was on the side of the 
civil powers only. They encountered at Rome a spirit 
which surprised and perplexed them,—a cold, grasping 
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spirit, that left them to make all the concessions, as all the 
advances, while it stood out for the last attainable advan- 
tage. Genotte, the Ambassador from Wiirtemberg, ob- 
served, to his astonishment, that the papal negotiators 
seemed vastly less occupied with the “interests of religion” 
in Germany than with the interests of power in the Vatican ; 
and his astonishment became indignation when he discovered 
what designs in this direction were meditated. ‘The old 
order of the German episcopate,” he wrote home, “ was to 
be destroyed utterly, and an absolute supremacy of the Pope 
established.” He was thought too apprehensive, however. 
It was then scarcely credible that the purpose, which since 
that time has been so completely realized, was seriously 
entertained. 

Despite these unpromising dispositions, Prussia and the 
Pope came to an amicable understanding, their affair being 
arranged permanently, as was supposed, to the immediate 
satisfaction of both parties. In truth, Prussia purchased the 
agreement with a price. The Church in Prussia at that 
time, shattered by the long years of revolution and war, was 
disordered, destitute, in distress: the Prussian government 
offered to restore and provide for it liberally, on condition, 
first, that in future no man not acceptable to it should be 
made a bishop; and secondly, that all else should be passed 
by the Pope in silence,—the government being left to 
exercise at discretion and without challenge all the powers 
with respect to the Church which it then had in use. The 
terms were taken, the treaty went into effect, and Prussia gave 
with no stingy hand the consideration she had promised. 

Now, these powers, of which Prussia, by fair understand- 
ing with a reactionary Pope, was thus left in unchallenged 
possession, were considerably more extensive than those 
provided for hy the recent laws, against which such a deluge 
of denunciation is poured out. Under that system, for ex- 
ample, no bishop could communicate with Rome, nor receive 
an order thence, without permission from the govern- 
ment, or otherwise than through its hands. All such pre- 
cautions against papal intrusion—by no means peculiar to 
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Germany — were afterwards given up, and have not been 
revived by the late laws. Somewhat reluctantly, we forbear, 
for brevity’s sake, to enter farther into detail in support 
of the statement made; which, however, could be amply 
sustained did space permit. Suffice it to say that for sixteen 
years, from 1821 to 1837, more than all of that which is 
now cried out upon as a barbarous and unheard-of assump- 
tion of civil supremacy over the Church of God, was in use 
by fair understanding with Pope Pius VII., and without a 
suggestion of protest on the part of his successors; and in 
that period, moreover, the Catholic Church, instead of suffer- 
ing, recovered and became strong, — how to use its strength 
will be seen. 

But why should a civil government have anything to do 
with the choice of bishops? Why not permit the Pope and 
his subordinates to manage that, and every kindred matter, 
quite at their pleasure? Perhaps there is no sufficient rea- 
son why; but before determining finally to that effect, it 
might be well to consider the peculiarities of the case. 

The Catholic Church is a vast organization of power, under 
a foreign head whose authority is absolute. Now, it would 
seem clear that the nation must have a right to determine 
upon what conditions, required for its security, any foreign 
domination whatsoever may be extended within its borders. 
The nation in its political unity is sovereign on its own 
ground; but it would not be so were it obliged, not only to 
admit another and alien sovereignty, but to admit it uncon- 
ditionally. It were, of course, superfluous, and might be 
unjust, to impose conditions not required for the security of 
the nation; but supposing them necessary, the right of the 
nation to prescribe them seems quite out of question. But 
is the Pope a sovereign in any such sense as should render 
him formidable? His own devoted subjects mistake greatly 
if he is not such. An ultramontane journal of Germany 
boasts that, even in his reduced estate at present, he is not 
only a greater ruler than Emperor William, but in his own 
person a greater power than the German Empire. That was 
tumid brag, to be sure, and not to be taken too seriously ; 
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but the Pope is a power in Europe, nevertheless, and one 
that, in certain contingencies, might be dangerous to the 
empire, — especially if he could obtain all that control of the 
fifteen million German Catholics, which it is sought to secure 
for him. Moreover, by some, at least, of the German priest- 
hood, he is regarded as their sovereign, not only in the first 
sense, but in a sense very nearly exclusive of all other 
sovereignty. In the bishopric of Paderborn, so long ago as 
1836, the question was raised whether each Catholic Church 
ought to possess a copy of the Prussia laws; and an opin- 
ion officially rendered decided the question in the negative, 
upon the ground that a priest of Rome has nothing whatever 
to do with Prussian laws! “The priest,” it was said, “ be- 
longs to an exclusive system, whose head is endowed by 
God with a complete and perfect power of legislation.” The 
priest may have nothing to do with Prussian laws; but have 
they also nothing to do with that foreign “ power of legisla- 
tion,” to which he defers? And when Churchmen take 
such ground, may there not be practical occasion for pre- 
caution against dangerous exercises of suchapower? Take, 
again, the case of the bishops. The bishop is a ruler in 
name and in fact. When he is put in place, Rome speaks of 
him as “established in his government”: government is 
always the word, and is clearly the right one. Aside from 
his control of vast properties, from his authority over a great 
number of subordinate officials, and from the power he still 
in Prussia possesses, to punish by fine or imprisonment, — 
aside from all this, his use of the power called “ spiritual ” is 
that of a magistrate or lord. A Protestant doctor may say 
to one, “ You will be damned if you do, or fail to do, this or 
that”: It is his opinion, his judgment only; he pretends to 
no personal power in the matter. But the bishop in a like 
case may say, “ You shall be damned”: the Church— and 
he in his diocese is the Church — has the keys of heaven and 
hell, to shut or open. But that, it may be said, gives him 
command of men only through their superstitions. Well, 
by what means are the supérstitious commanded more com- 
pletely? He that is master of men’s fears needs no more to 
2 
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be their master ; and if the fears arise from superstition, they 
afford but the firmer and more convenient handle. In short, 
the Governor of an American State is a ruler in a very feeble 
sense, compared with a Catholic bishop, whose subjects 
really believe what the priest has taught them. 

Add, now, that the possessor of such enormous powers 
makes oath of allegiance and obedience to the Pope as his 
proper sovereign. In Germany he also swears fidelity to the 
State; but it is expressly held by ultramontanes, and under 
color of words provided, that the oath to the pope comes first, 
and that the other has but the force of a second mortgage. 
Is not that a circumstance to be considered? Here isa class of 
peculiarly powerful rulers, who rule as the sworn subjects of 
a foreign potentate. We maintain that it is clearly within 
the competence of a nation — practical occasion existing — 
to withhold the rights of citizenship from any such anoma- 
lous class, or even to warn them away as dangerous aliens. 
The State, however, admits them, and to all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by other citizens. Can there be question 
whether it, in doing so, may justly insist upon satisfaction 
as to their personal characters, and may also put their 
powers of rule under the restraints of civil law? Of course, 
if such precautions are needless, there is no more to be said: 
what is needless should not be done. But one should not at 
once conclude from the case of America that they are need- 
less in the heart of Europe, and on the part of a nation so 
composed and so situated as the German. To my mind, 
the question were, whether such a State could have a right 
to admit the papal sovereignty without strict precaution 
against its excess and misuse. How could it justly do so 
while the pages of history lie before it? — pages blotched 
with black and red where that power has come in to diffuse 
darkness or shed blood. When has not the sacerdotal lord- 
ship been causing trouble somewhere, if not every where ? 
When has it not been disputing functions with all civil 
government? What considerable State in Christendom is 
not at this day plagued more or less with its pretensions? 
Is it, then, certain that Prussia was wrong in saying to the 
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Pope, “* You may here establish your bishops in their govern- 
ments, and they may govern in your name; but this nation, 
as represented by its government, must, in the first place, 
be satisfied that they are good German citizens as well as 
good Roman Catholics, and must, in the second place, insist 
upon setting to their power such limits, and putting its exer- 
cise under such conditions, as a prudent care for it safely 
may require ” ? 

So, at any rate, the matter was settled in 1821; and a 
Pope warmly zealous for the authority of the Church was a 
voluntary party to its settlement in that way. In accord- 
ance with the treaty, he instructed the electing chapters to 
choose no man for bishop who was “less acceptable” to the 
government; and otherwise, upon fair understanding had, 
said nothing, leaving untouched that old system of precau- 
tions against his power, which, we repeat, went distinctly 
beyond those called into use by the laws of 1873. And a con- 
flict exists in Germany to-day only because ultramontanism 
after a time desired, and was determined to have, not more 
liberty of Catholic religion, but a larger possession of 
power. 

The breach came in 1837, after a peace of sixteen yéars. 
In November, 1836, died the Bishop Von Hommer of Trier. 
A minority of three young men in the chapter were bent 
upon forcing the government back upon the “Irish veto,” 
that is, upon the mere privilege to erase a name or two 
from a list of candidates which they would hand in; and, 
after some controversy, wrote to the Pope for instructions. 
He replied at once, highly applauding their zeal, and darkly 
intimating that, though bound to choose one whom they be- 
lieved acceptable to the government, they yet had a discre- 
tion as to the mode of arriving at such belief. That wink was 
enough; the majority gave in, and the chapter proceeded 
promptly to believe that Arnoldi, one of the very zealots 
who had made the trouble, was the acceptable man; nor, 
though the royal commissioner, there present, protested in 
the king’s name against such a choice, was their belief at all 
to be shaken! Of such advantage is it to have a faculty of 
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believing well kept in practice! Arnoldi was elected, and 
promptly confirmed by the Pope; and when the" government 
remonstrated at Rome, Cardinal Lambruschini, Pope’s Sec- 
retary of State, answered, with cool effrontery, that Prussia 
had only itself to thank for the difficulty: it should in 1821 
have been.content with the “Irish veto”! With just so 
much of what worldly men call candor, honor, and upright- 
ness, was the treaty violated in the first instance: nor from 
that day to this has any Prussian bishop been chosen in clear 
accordance with its terms. It would certainly require an 
effort to say that Prussia was in this beginning of trouble 
the aggressor. 

In the same year, 1837, arose another difficulty, much 
more serious, and attended by violent popular agitations, — 
the great quarrel, namely, about marriage rights, which the 
learned Friedberg, who has studied the history of relations 
between Church and State as deeply as any man in Europe, 
regards as the direct precursor, or rather as the initial chap- 
ter, of the present contest. A number of years previously, 
an order had been suddenly revived that in all cases of mar- 
riage between Catholics and Protestants, the children should 
be educated exclusively as Catholics. If the parties would 
not pledge themselves beforehand to such effect, the priest 
should refuse the marriage his sanction; in other words, for- 
bid, and render it impossible. Such an infringement upon 
parental rights, and such a device to extort from the affec- 
tions of young men and women the means to a slow but 
sure and incessant encroachment upon other confessions, did 
not accord with lay notions of justice and lawful freedom ; 
the government, therefore, intervened, and after some nego- 
tiation, it was. arranged, largely through the good offices of 
Bishop Von Hommer — whose death in 1836, was mentioned 
above,— that in all cases of “mixed marriage” the parties 
should be at liberty to agree together concerning the relig- 
ious education of their offspring. Not long after this, one 
Droste-Vischering was proposed for Archbishop of Cologne. 
He was a bigoted Romanist, and, as General Vicar, had given 
ample evidence of a disposition to usurp power, and use it 
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tyrannically; but he was also famed for a rigorous, ascetic 
“piety,” and the Crown Prince, afterwards Frederick Will- 
iam IV., whose reverence of “piety” was extreme, urged 
with ardor his claims to the archiepiscopal dignity. The 
old king yielded at length, though with many misgivings, 
to his son’s wishes, and approved the candidate,—to the 
vast astonishment of the powers at Rome. “Is your gov- 
ernment mad?” asked a cardinal of the Prussian Minister. 
The king, however, did not yield before inquiring of the 
candidate whether, as archbishop, he would accept and up- 
hold the existing, equitable arrangement as to mixed mar- 
riages. The question, however, was answered quite to his 
satisfaction; the holy man declared that he would accept 
and uphold it with the greatest willingness. He was elected, 
confirmed, established in his government; and, once in his 
seat, broke his word promptly, and renewed the tyrannical 
order. The government expostulated with him; he was 
immovable; his conscience compelled him. He was then 
requested to resign his office, obtained by promising what he 
did not mean to perform: no, he would not resign; he 
would remain to enforce his order, and gave young souls 
from being bred in heresy. And maintain it he did, despite 
entreaties, commands, prohibitions,— all that the civil author- 
ity could say or do. At length, the government, finding 
itself defied as well as deceived, caused him to be arrested 
and imprisoned. Unfortunately, it did so in a rather abrupt, 
bureaucratic way, which gave umbrage to the liberals, who 
were somewhat predisposed to take part against the govern- 
ment, having with it an old quarrel, and, indeed, with real 
cause ; though one must own that they were then in a green 
stage of development, and too apt to think more of liberal 
forms than of substantial justice. And upon that strange 
occasion, against a government which was at once defend- 
ing liberty and punishing perfidy, arose the sympathy and 
half-way alliance between liberalism and ultramontanism, 
which was too long to continue, and to be the cause of 
much harm. 

Meantime, the other ecclesiastics, one and all, had followed 
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Droste-Vischering’s lead in renewing and defiantly enforcing 
the aggressive order. To this act, in itself sufficiently ob- 
jectionable, the Archbishop of Gnesen-Posen added a piece 
of insolence, which was a curiosity in its way. He had 
directed the priests to read the order, on a given Sunday, 
from their pulpits. The government issued a contrary com- 
mand, and imperatively forbade the public reading. Many 
read it, nevertheless; but a number, perhaps the greater 
number, forebore to do so. Thereupon the archbishop wrote 
the government that he would have to punish the latter for 
disobedience to him, their lawful superior, but that out of 
tender consideration for it — the government — he would pun- 
ish them as mildly as his sense of duty should permit! In 
the end, he got himself arrested also, and the popular agita- 
tion received a new impulse,—as he probably wished it 
should. 

The agitation was intense; the Catholic populace was 
wrought up to wild excitement; tumult roared, fanatic pas- 
sion raged, wherever their numbers were considerable, — in 
Cologne above all; pries's were indefatigable in setting fire 
to all the combustible material they could find ; Austria, intent 
upon occupying, if not crippling, her rival with internal dis- 
sensions, diligently fanned the flames, and lent aid to the 
clerical incendiaries; the kingdom was in a blaze, and 
though the fire has since smouldered, it has always been 
there, ready to be blown up, as it has been of late. The 
“ fanaticizing”’ of the Catholic population, says Friedberg, 
began then and there. And again in this second breach of 
the peace between State and Church, he that should think 
Prussia the aggressor would obviously do so by force of an 
exacting and impersuasible bias. 

In the year 1840 Frederick William IV. came to the 
throne, and with him began a reign of confused, cloudy 
sentiment, half good and wholly infatuate. This remarkable 
man, richly cultivated, and of fine sensibilities, was saturated 
to the marrow with the feeling of that “romantic school,” 
which looked back with fantastic reverence to “the relig- 
ious ages ” —otherwise known as the dark ages,—and saw 
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hope for the future, or salvation for an unbelieving, revolu- 
tion-ridden world, only in an artificial renewal of their spirit. 
Protestants by birthright, most of these strange sectaries 
went over in the end to the Roman Church, and there played 
Titania with the ass in a way over which one may laugh or 
lament according to his mood; and though the king did not 
follow them, he had for that Church an exceeding awful 
respect. “Holy Church” should be profaned by no laic 
touch; the State should stand before it with hushed voice 
and bowed head. A monarch dominated by such fancies 
could not have come at a worse conjuncture. But there he 
was; and so it happened that in face of a sacerdotal fanati- 
cism newly arrived, and hot with the lust of conquest, all 
the defences of the State were abandoned, and all the means 
to maintain a defence abolished." Everything was given 
recklessly into the hands of the bishops, — the Church prop- 
erty, the parochial clergy, the higher institutions of edu- 
cation, the common schools, the common people: they had 
but to mould and make at will. Will on their part was, of 
course, not wanting; there were ready hands to take what- 
ever power the government was ready to surrender, and 
equal readiness to use it for the acquisition of more power. 
By free permission, therefore, they could from that time 
forward, breed the people to blind obedience, could discrim- 
inate in the lower clergy against all liberality of sentiment 
and culture, as against all independence of character, and 
could provide for their use a menial priesthood, ignorant of 
science, of history, of general literature, almost of Latin, but 
bigoted as ignorant, and arrogant toward the State as abject 
toward their masters. They could do this, and it was indeed 
done. The infection spread to other confessions, and one 
significant effect was that the public schools of Prussia were 
deliberately debased ; geography was pushed into a corner to 
make room for the catechism, and it became a more impor- 
tant qualification of teachers in the common schools that they 
should be able to recite fifty hymns than that they should 
have a familiar acquaintance with the rule of three. 

This was the work of a king; but in 1850 the liberals 
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came forward to take their part in the business, and to show 
that parties who mean well may do ill, if they mean it with 
insufficient understanding. It is a common fault of enthu- 
siasts for liberty that they do not clearly enough define what 
it is they would make free, whether honesty or fraud, equity 
or extortion, the good powers which enrich life, or the bad 
powers which take advantage of its weaknesses to impoverish 
and degrade it. Here is an able man holding five hundred 
not-able men in more than slavish bondage, by means of 
their superstitions; he and they are declared free; there 
shall be no interference of the State between the parties; it 
signifies in effect that he shall be free to weave his net about 
them, and to strengthen the superstitions by which he holds 
them bound, while they shall be free to lie helpless in his 
hands. There are some things which cannot be liberated too 
much, and there are some things which devour all rational 
and enriching liberty, if they are not effectually tied up; and 
partisans of liberty, who are so blindly its partisans that they 
will not discriminate, will not organize a means to liberate 
what is really liberal, and bind what makes a vicious and 
destructive bondage, are its partisans without being its pro- 
moters. 

The liberal constitution of 1850 established and guaran- 
teed what is called “the freedom of the Church,” and did so 
quite without discriminating and qualifying terms, such as 
the German liberals assembled at Frankfort in 1848 had not 
forgotten to add. Now this phrase, “ freedom of the Church,” 
is the best weapon Romanism has acquired in the present 
century, and has done more than any other to make room for 
the Roman despotism. A scrutinizing look at it will therefore 
be in place. 

This freedom is not that of the individuals composing the 
Church, but simply that of official power: ecclesiastical 
power shall be free to hold the individuals of the Church 
in the utmost degree of subjection, which its own means may 
enable it to impose. In a word, it is the freedom of despotic 
authority. ‘Freedom of the Church” means that there shall 
be in a bishop’s diocese: one tyrannical conscience, his own, 
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and that when he uses such means as the Roman system pro- 
vides for punishing all other and independent conscience, 
even though he deprive men of their legal rights, of their 
repute, of their subsistence, their all, the State shall look on 
indifferent ; shall not lift a finger to restrain that tyranny 
and succor its victims. When General Vicar Droste-Visch- 
ering would seal up the living mouth of Professor Hermes, 
as good a Catholic as himself, and a better man, scholar, and 
Christian; when Prince-bishop Forster, of Breslau, subjects 
Professor Baltzer to a like illegal and outrageous perse- 
cution; when the Bishop of Ermland requires Dr. Woll- 
mann to violate his personal conscience, and punishes him 
against law for not doing so; when the bishops of Bavaria 
call upon the government to compel the absolute subjection 
of the parochial clergy to themselves; when a Mecklenburg 
priest denies sepulture in the common burial-ground to the 
body of an Old Catholic, and would cast it out as the carcass 
of a dog,—examples are offered of that peculiar sort of 
liberty which the Church claims. In four of these five cases 
the government had to interfere as the protector of private 
rights, and its interposition was actually denounced as vio- 
lating the “freedom of the Church.” Church, in the mouth 
of ultramontanes, means the Pope, the cardinals, the bishops, 
the rulers of the Church exclusively ; and its freedom as by 
them demanded is simply their liberty to reign and rule 
without limit imposed by the law of the nation. 

Is liberalism called upon to vindicate such a liberty of 
despotism? Has it a vocation to place that under the shel- 
ter of political constitutions? The Prussian liberals meant 
well, but they were young, inexperienced, intent upon lay- 
ing down “ broad principles,” and not of age to consider that 
the broader a formal principle—that is, the formula of a 
principle — shall be, the less likelihood that it will, and the 
more need that it should, be discriminate, made as well to 
exclude what is bad as to comprehend what is good. “OQ, 
Liberty, what deeds are done in thy name!” was long ago 
said in France, as it might now be said in Germany; and 


liberty will continue to mean in effect, and among other 
3 
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things, the liberty of irresponsible tyranny, until those who 
love the word shall think more accurately about the thing, 
ascertaining what it is proper to make free, and what to hold 
in check. Religion, we shall agree, should be free; but a 
vast organization of despotic authority, to be exercised in the 
name of religion, might, one would say, be too free; and I, 
for one, shall never provide myself with a formula, which 
will require me to let it in all cases make free with the just 
liberties of men and communities at pleasure. Men may be- 
lieve concerning their relations to the universe what they 
can; they may worship, if decently, as they will; but when 
it comes to a matter of rule, and that not a civil rule author- 
ized by the nation, then it is clearly an open question how 
far a freedom so to govern can be admitted without detri- 
ment to individuals, and danger to the State. 

In 1850, however, the broad principle, Freedom of the 
Church, was laid down. At once the Romanists seized it, 
made of it a shield to cover the purest despotism the modern 
world knows, and, so protected, went forth to new triumphs. 
There was no resistance. The minister of public culture 
having invited the bishops to a conference upon the proper 
interpretation of the aforesaid principle, they quite declined 
to meet him; they had no occasion to confer with him or 
another; they knew their rights, and had already assumed 
possession. The minister took the snub meekly; they had 
the power. if not the right, and he consulted his dignity by 
drawing back in silence. And now ensued a season of ex- 
traordinary humiliation for the Prussian government, when, 
within large provinces, it did not govern, but took its orders 
from the ecclesiastics, and executed them implicitly. And 
how these gentlemen lorded it in and out of the government 
offices! A minister was asked one day why a certain 
teacher, appointed in form, and paid in fact by the govern- 
ment, had been dismissed. ‘The bishop desired it.” “ Was 
anything laid to the teacher’s charge?” ‘ The bishop knew ; 
he did not.” “Were then the bishops the government of 
Prussia?” Discreet silence, exeused by a shrug. The 
bishop, meantime, had no legal authority whatever in the 
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case. But the teacher was a Catholic, and the Church must 
be “free.” Not free, observe, to pay its officials and provide 
for itself; the State had liberty in that line ; it might see to 
the bishops’ salaries, support their schools, maintain their 
dignity, execute their orders, while they would take pay and 
give orders: so State and Church should each have the 
liberty suited to its degree ! 

For once, and for a wonder, Rome was content, and sur- 
prised at its own luck. As Lord Houghton one day asked 
Cardinal Antonelli how England could satisfy the Irish 
priesthood, the Cardinal answered, “That I can tell you in 
a word: pass the Prussian laws.” 

Rome was content, and peace with the Church was gained — 
if at too great a price,—so one might say. Had peace with 
the Church been permanently gained, it would have been 
something, much, and if not reward enough for such gratifi- 
cations, at least all the reward that could have been reason- 
ably looked for. But such was not the fact. The ambition 
of power is not soon satisfied, especially not with easy 
conquests that invite new aggression; and what had been 
so cheaply gained begot, after a brief interval, the appetite 
for more. In 1865 the system established by the constitu- 
tion of 1850 remained unchanged; those “ Prussian laws,” 
which Antonelli had recommended as a model, were still in 
effect, and had been so without interruption; but in 1865, 
at a conference in Rome upon the selection of an Archbishop 
of Cologne, Cardinal Reisach,a German by birth, made it 
clear to the Pope “that the war with the Protestant State 
could not longer be avoided,” and that Ketteler (Bishop of 
Mainz, an able man, and noted clerical agitator) was the 
very man needed to open and conduct it in Prussia. That 
was the outcome of all. Prussia had submitted to be robbed 
of her rights under the treaty of 1821; a king, boundless in 
his veneration of “ Holy Church,” had considered only how 
he might surrender his own and the nation’s rights to show 
it favor; a young doctrindire liberalism had made it inde- 
pendent of the State, while leaving the latter its tributary, 
and had granted its officials the freedom of despotic power 
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until they knew not how to ask for more ; and as the reward 
of such favors and fruit of such policy, Rome was secretly 
selecting its generals for a war to be opened in Prussia 
against the Protestant State in general ! 

What else could have been expected? Prussia, despite all 
her complaisance and compliances, was committing two 
deadly sins against Rome: first, by being there, Protestant 
Prussia still; secondly, by growing in political importance, 
and looking to a lead in Germany. With these offences on 
her head, she could be no successful candidate for Roman 
favor; and the more by yielding to the ultramontane spirit, 
she suffered it to become dominant in the Church, the more 
she made that Church her enemy. 

And so when, the following year, the decisive date of 
1866 arrived, the voice of ultramontanism throughout 
Europe was one, and its cry, “Down, down with Prussia!” 
But Prussia went up, not down, and a firm unity of Germany 
impended, If the war upon the Protestant State in gen- 
eral was to be waged with success, that State in particular 
must be crushed, or at least checked, first of all: if this was 
to be done, Rome must have new powers, and to acquire 
these, must give the Church a new discipline,— more mili- 
tary. And so the Vatican Council was resolved upon. 
That was, out of question, a measure of preparation for war ; 
and the Council was shamelessly packed to make sure of the 
desired result. The whole Church was to be wrought into 
the unity and texture of a whip-lash, and so given into the 
Pope’s hand, to be swung at will. Thus armed, he would 
surely be able to scourge back “the Protestant State” into 
its proper menial place,— perhaps to begin that final ex- 
tinction of it, which a gracious Providence must have or- 
dained as to come soon or late! 

Meantime, in France ultramontanism was zealously doing 
its part to bring on a war, whose object would be to reduce 
Prussia, deprive her of territory, and make a Germany united 
under her conduct impossible. As this.impended, the ultra- 
montanes of Bavaria strained every nerve to keep back the 
contingent of that kingdom, while in Wiirtemberg the 
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clerical party had for two years been sustaining the Demo- 
crats in a violent assault upon the Prussian alliance. But 
the governments of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg kept faith; 
their soldiers fought in line with the rest; and when the 
war was over, Pius IX., his infallibility scourge well in hand, 
found himself confronted with a German empire of forty 
millions under a Protestant head. It was “a mysterious dis- 
pensation of Providence.” But fourteen or fifteen millions 
of thé forty were his subjects, and the chiefs of these lost no 
time in showing that they knew their duty. At the first 
meeting of the Reichstag, the clerical party, without a 
shadow of excuse in any action of the government, formed 
themselves promptly into a solid body in opposition. 

All this while Prussia had made no change in her policy 
of extreme concession to the Church. For years war had 
been plotted against her; for years ultramontanism had dili- 
gently sought her humiliation, if not her destruction; she 
had struck no blow, had threatened none in return; nor even 
had sought to disarm the hand that menaced her. Such 
long-suffering certainly exceeds the ordinary measure of 
human patience; with respect to Rome she was the very 
Job of nations. Even yet Bismarck would have peace, if 
possible, and did his best to effect an amicable understanding 
with the Pope. His overtures fell on deaf ears; the bow 
was bent, the arrow was to be let fly. Unconditional sub- 
mission or war was the alternative. The compelling occasion 
for a choice between the two came soon. 

Dr. Wollmann, instructor in an educational institution 
supported by the government, and holding from it his 
appointment, was ordered by his bishop to subscribe person- 
ally to the new dogma. As a Catholic he could not in 
conscience do so; and as a Catholic distinctively he had 
reason. The Vatican Council, packed and manipulated as it 
notoriously was, had no claim to represent the general con- 
sensus of the Church. Italy had in it two hundred and 
seventy-six representatives, more than all the rest of Europe 
together, while, beside this Italian horde, there were twenty- 
two archbishops and ninety-eight bishops from Asia and the 
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ends of the world, without dioceses, representing nobody. 
The Council was a sham, and its dogma, by the decision of 
greater and fairer councils, as those of Constance and Basel, 
a false one, if not technically heretical. But when Dr. 
Wollmann declined to approve it personally, the bishop at 
once suspended and silenced him, without warrant of law, 
by a mere exercise of arbitrary and illegal power. The 
persecuted professor appealed to the government, whose 
functionary he was, for protection. And now the govern- 
ment had to act one way or the other. Either it must give 
the force of law to the bishops’ lawless procedure; either 
join Rome in a crusade against the consciences of German 
Catholics; either become a party to that curial war upon 
“the Protestant State,” which was aimed at Prussia first of 
all, or it must refuse unequivocally, and afford Dr. Wollmann 
the protection to which he was legally entitled. So pressed 
to a decision it refused, and saved its honor a little late in 
the day. Bismarck said, “It is Rome, not Prussia, which 
has proclaimed the dogma of infallibility; you can believe, 
teach, preach, and propagate it at your pleasure; but if you 
wish to force it upon the acceptance, against the conscience, 
of German Catholics, the powers of this government will 
not be at your service for such use.” Thereupon the bishop 
denied the right of the Prussian government to interpose, 
even for the legal protection of its own functionaries, be- 
tween him and his subjects; he set its authority at naught 
in terms and in practice ; his brothers in robes joined him to 
take part in the sacerdotal insurrection; the shepherds’ dogs 
all barked loud defiance at the bidding of their masters; 
that cry was duly raised, which is to cover every ecclesias- 
tical illegality, injustice, and usurpation —“ Freedom of the 
Church,” and the contest had begun. Who began it, who 
was the aggressor, the facts sufficiently tell. 

It was clearly time to appoint to that strange “freedom” 
some limit of law. And so tardy and reluctant Prussia 
struck at last into the only right road, that of ordering what 
is just toward the Church, and exacting what is just from it, 
by independent national legislation. That old equivocal 
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business of bargaining with Rome about the internal affairs 
of the State was to be abandoned; the nation would take its 
proper concerns into its own hands, and determine for all 
foreign powers, no longer by compromise with them, what 
degree of power they might put in use within its bounds, 
and upon what salutary, indispensable conditions. Baden 
had already in 1860 done so, and Wirtemberg had followed 
in 1862. With their regulations in view, and with a close 
conformity to their general tenor, the Prussian legislature 
set to work, and brought out those four laws of May, 1873, 
which ultramontanism so hysterically denounces. 

These laws assume, of course, a different system from that 
of America. In Prussia the Catholic, like the Lutheran and 
Reformed Confessions, has the footing of an Established 
Church, endowed, supported in part,.specially protected and 
privileged, by the State. We say neither that this is the best 
system, nor that there is any system best for all countries 
and conditions. But if not the best, it is there; and while 
it is to be there, one can demand only such laws as are good 
and wholesome in consistency with it. I adhere to the old 
school in medicine ; my neighbor prefers the “ eclectic” prac- 
tice; perhaps he will be liberal enough to allow me my 
choice, and to consider that I do well from my stand-point by 
calling in, in case of need, a physician who is intelligent, 
judicious, and attentive in the old way. An American will 
not approve absolutely the Prussian system, but he may 
approve laws under it, if, relatively to that system, they are 
good ones. 

Now, suffering the system in this way to pass, an Ameri- 
can who looks into these laws is simply amazed. Can it be, 
he says to himself, that these are the provisions against 
which such a shriek has gone abroad? The first provides 
for an academical education of the clergy, not of the Catholie 
Church in particular, but of all the Established Churches ; 
and affirms also a right of the government to object to the 
settlement of any one in a clerical office (that is, in an Estab- 
lished Church), if he has not such education, if he is a 
convicted criminal, or under indictment for a criminal 
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offence, or if facts warrant the conclusion that he will make 
use of his position to incite resistance to the civil law, and 
to disturb the public peace. The facts must be definitely 
stated, and thirty days are allowed for a contrary showing. 
The second and third laws provide for a just protection of 
clergy and laity against abuses of ecclesiastical power,— 
leaving to the bishops, however, a large “disciplinary” au- 
thority, notably more than is allowed in Wiirtemberg, where 
there has been no public complaint. The fourth law secures 
to every adult citizen aright to withdraw peaceably and 
without penalty from the Church to which he has adhered, if 
such be his will. And that, the enactment and execution of 
such laws, is the “barbarous persecution of the Church” we 
have all sufficiently heard of. 

The state of mind which sees persecution in such precau- 
tions is clearly one against which precautions are needed! 
The outcry against these laws shows that there was occasion 
for them. When, for example, it is provided that a priest 
may be dismissed by his bishop upon any fair showing of in- 
capacity or misconduct, but that none shall be flung out 
without assignable cause, without regular process and with- 
out a hearing, one would say, Why, if any bishop has a mind 
to do what is here forbidden, the law not only is just, but 
was clearly called for. Well, if the bishops have not such a 
mind, why do they rage against the restriction? Why cry 
out that their “disciplinary power” is taken away, and that 
thereby the “Church” is robbed of its freedom? They make 
their own confession. What they wish a liberty to do is 
shown by what they denounce. If the laws had not been 
denounced, one could have supposed them unnecessary, and 
by implication defamatory, as intimating the possibility of 
designs which it were a shame to cherish, and of action 
which no fair man of the world, much less one eminent in 
the Church, could be guilty of. But they have been in- 
veighed against to make the ears ache, and that invective is 
their justification. 

Six months after the passage of these laws the archbishop 
of Gnesen-Posen had in forty-three several instances pro- 
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ceeded to important acts in open defiance of them. That is 
a sample, and may serve in place of farther detail. 

The government took up with visible reluctance the glove 
thus insolently cast down. Compelled at length to act, it 
tried at first the effect of fines only, hoping to avoid the use 
of severer penalties. That mildness was miscalculated; the 
fines were not paid, or were paid for the offenders by their 
lay satellites, and in either case were laughed to scorn. 
Archbishop Ledochowski was without his carriage and 
horses a day or two, these being taken on execution ; but he 
recovered them without loss to his own pocket, and rode in 
state as before, fearfully “ persecuted,” of course, but not in 
a way to recall the solemnities of the Holy Inquisition. 
These measures failing, the sharper penalty of imprisonment 
was applied by the courts; but a man confined in comfort- 
able apartments, well-dined and wined, and treated with 
ceremony, while out of doors exalted as a hero and martyr, 
with a cardinal’s hat, it may be, awaiting him, and with 
hope to issue a conqueror, may hold out six months, a year, 
two years at farthest; this corrective did not suffice. Then 
the offices of incorrigible offenders were declared vacant, 
and the administration of the temporal affairs thereto per- 
taining made over to civil functionaries until the vacancy 
should be legally filled. But to choose a successor in such a 
case would be to abandon the ecclesiastical insurrection ; 
and of this there is small sign, as yet. A farther step is the 
withholding of the nation’s subsidies from priests who will 
not hold themselves bound by its laws. That is the extreme 
height of the persecution; and it is thought to be high 
beyond measure. The government, it is deliberately main- 
tained, is bound to salary priests in perpetuity, who defy and 
despise its authority. That tells again of a state of mind, 
whose standards of right and duty are to mere worldly sense 
incomprehensible. 

From this slight survey it appears that the breach of 
engagement has unquestionably been with the Church ; that 
the several dates of 1837, 1840, 1850, 1865-6, and 1870-72 


have represented either permitted advances or premeditated 
4 
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aggressions on its part; that the fault of Prussia has been, 
not to have done, but to have yielded and suffered, too much ; 
and that the nation was forced at last to a point where it 
must either resist, or as good as sign itself a province and 
dependency of “the apostolic empire.” It has been indi- 
cated also that behind this series of sacerdotal aggressions 
lurk vast plans of conquest, levelled first of all at Prussia, 
and that the existence and consequence of that kingdom are, 
in the eye of Rome, its unpardonable offence. Of this last, 
now, there is a confirmation, which leaves small room for 
doubt. In November last, the Voce della Veritd, Pope’s 
organ at Rome, confessed in terms that the present conflict 
had not been caused by Bismarck’s policy, that it would not 
end with his ministry, and that only the extinction of the 
Prussian State would content the Church. “The contest,” 
it went on to say, “ will continue as long as Prussia exists, 
for its cause lies in the very nature of that State. Prussia 
is in her origin and development in direct contradiction with 
the Church, and therefore she must always be the chief 
and deadly enemy of Rome. Prussia in her present form 
rests on Protestantism and its teachings; she is the wall and 
fortress of Protestant Germany. ... With Prussia stands or 
falls the war with the Church in Europe.” That is plain 
enough surely: “The wall and fortress of Protestant Ger- 
many” must be broken down, and in that necessity, so Rome 
itself says openly, lies the real occasion of the conflict now 
raging. With the frank effrontery of that avowal in mind, 
let one look at those German priests playing the martyr, and 
calling upon all the world to behold and see how wantonly 
they are persecuted! With what standards of holiness 
other than Roman were such a tactic compatible ? 

It is quite true, however, that Prussia is in direct contra- 
diction with the Roman Church,— for the reason that modern 
civilization itself isso. Just at the points where modern 
civilization, or any State representing it, must say freedom, 
just there Rome must imperiously demand subjection. 
Freedom of religion, of intellect, ‘of personal conscience, of 
science, research, discussion, communication of thought and 
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knowledge,— the State is little better than barbarous which 
does not sustain these high liberties, and the State which 
does sustain them is under the anathema of Rome. The 
State, again, cannot undertake its proper functions, as having 
the public order and welfare in charge, without being from 
the same side declared a trespasser. It assumes authority 
with regard to marriage, and is imperiously warned off. 
“Civil marriage,” Rome says, *is concubinage,” while the 
Catholic Professor Stolz, of Freiburg, gently terms it “a 
sacrament of the devil”! It undertakes a systematic educa- 
tion of the people, and again is warned off. “The school is 
an appanage of the Church,” said the united bishops of Ger- 
many in their complaint against the government, issued at 
Fulda, in the autumn of 1872. It offers impartial protection 
to all its citizens, without distinction of class, creed, or 
profession, and yet again is met with awful gesture of pro- 
hibition. There are classes of citizens, as Catholic priests, 
professors in Catholic universities, teachers in Catholic 
schools, etc., to whom, as against Catholic bishops, it shall 
offer no protection! We do not imagine cases, but touch 
upon actual points of collison between State and Church in 
Germany. The contradiction exists, out of doubt. Rome, 
however, that has seldom wanted craft, knows where to 
conceal and gloss it over, as in England and America, and 
where, as in Prussia, to insist upon it and force a quarrel, 
under pretence—for such is ever its strategy —of being 
itself invaded and assailed. Which of the two courses it 
will choose in a given case depends upon the advices 
received. If the bishops of a country report that they are 
doing well under cover, but not prepared to quit it, they are 
left under cover; if they report themselves strong enough 
for open conflict, the conflict comes,—always, of course, 
under pretence that the Church is persecuted. And so the 
conflict has come in Germany. 

What is to be the issue of the struggle? it will be asked. 
That will remain a question until events shall answer it. 
Who dares predict any immediate future in the world? 
History is a series of surprises; and in the complicated 
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politics of Europe, especially, so much may come, or may not 
come! Germany stands there alone, the one Protestant 
power, to be named a power, upon the continent,— stands 
resolute, asking peace, but a nation armed, with lightnings 
to dart, if lighten it must; yet combinations might be 
formed against her— and it will not be the fault of ultra- 
montanism if they are not formed —that would test her 
strength. This, however, may be said: Rome in single- 
handed struggle with Prussia makes as yet simply no head- 
way, nor, in the judgment of the present writer, is likely to 
make any. It beats against the rights and liberties of the State 
like a storm-driven sea against a shore of moantain rock ; after 
every rush and concussion, the shore-wall is there as before ; 
it is the Roman billow that has broken in fury and foam. 
We may reasonably hope that the barrier, with all the 
human interests it protects, will still be there when the 
ultramontane tempest shall have blown itself out, and that 
calm have come, which will be at once the peace of Catholic 
religion, and the liberty of German civilization, to find its 
way and do its work without meeting at every turn the war- 
ring pretensions of “the apostolic empire.” 


Davin A. WASsSsON. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1876. 


As the time draws near for the International Exhibition 
of 1876 in Philadelphia, it naturally awakens increased in- 
terest both in our own country and among foreign nations. 
For a long period it was doubted whether it would prove to 
be anything more than a national or a municipal affair. 
Charges were rife that it was the money-making scheme of a 
ring ; that it had no national endorsement or dignity ; that it 
would be a financial failure; and all sensible people who 
wished to keep their heads or their pockets were cautioned 
to wash their hands of it. 

In truth, there was much to discourage the undertaking. 
The times were hard, and money scarce, and business con- 
fidence at the lowest ebb. The general government, after 
giving it a semi-official character, stood aloof, perhaps wisely, 
as it was best that in a republican country the people them- 
selves should engineer their own Exhibition. For a season 
it was in suspense whether a private corporation, a city or, 
at the most, a State commission, or the United States, were 
the responsible party to see the enterprise through. Foreign 
powers hesitated, hardly knowing whether they were to be 
the guests of the nation, or were invited to share in a private 
undertaking. Whence were the millions to come to erect 
buildings so costly and magnificent? was a question which 
everybody asked, and nobody answered. The tone of the 
public press abroad was sceptical, and at home, sneering. 
Such was the outlook in 1874. 

But time, the great scene-shifter, has brought about a mar- 
vellous change. Public sentiment at home and abroad has 
undergone a conversion. The general government, while 
warily steering clear of any general responsibility, have ap- 
propriated half a million of dollars to erect a building of their 
own in the grounds, and make an exposition of the various 
departments of the public service,—a plan hitherto unat- 
tempted in international exhibitions. The Philadelphians 
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have grappled with the gigantic enterprise like heroes, and 
preparations on a vast scale are in successful progress to 
make this the most satisfactory and brilliant of all the shows 
thus far given. It is said by the Director-General of the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873, who is at present the Austrian 
Minister in Washington, that our preparations are six months 
in advance of the work at Vienna at the same season of the 
year. Whatever diplomatic errors may have been committed, 
as it respects the form of invitation given to foreign nations 
(and they have been pressed on the public attention by Mr. 
Jay), thirty-eight of the principal nations of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, have officially accepted it; and most of 
them have created Boards of Commissioners to superintend 
the necessary arrangements. Indeed, the response from 
abroad has in general been even more cordial and emphatic 
than from the citizens of our own country, and may well 
shame our general backwardness. A gradual waking up to 
the importance and grandeur of the occasion has, however, 
been spreading among the American people and press. Our 
papers and periodicals, long wholly dumb on the subject, 
now scarcely send out an issue without at least itemizing the 
Exhibition. So, gradually, through the mist of doubt, mis- 
representation, and inertia, a splendid reality begins to loom 
up, and the Philadelphia Exposition is already what the 
French call an accomplished fact, wn fait accompli. 

In spite of some qualms of criticism and discontent, a better 
city, a better people, or a better park, could not be found 
than in Philadelphia for such a show. Fairmount Park, in 
the immediate proximity to a city of eight hundred thousand 
inhabitants, lying on both sides of the broad, beautiful Schuyl- 
kill, covering in extent three thousand acres, two hundred 
and fifty of which are allotted to the Exhibition, diversified 
with hills and plateaus, ornamented with trees, shrubs, 
flowers, and works of art, laid out in walks and drives, 
crossed by bridges, accessible within a stone’s throw by 
steam and horse-cars, and by steamers and yachts, would 
seem to be the very ideal spot for such a gathering. It is 
pronounced by Baron de Schwarz-Senborn, before quoted, 
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“to be really a more charming and better locality than that 
of either of the universal expositions in London, Paris, or 
Vienna.” 

Then as to public accommodations for visitors, great 
doubt has been expressed whether the show would be largely 
patronized; and, on the opposite hand, the apprehension 
has been felt that Philadelphia could not provide lodgings 
and refreshments for the thousands and tens of thousands 
of daily visitors. Both fears are, in a great measure ground- 
less. With the travelling habits of the American people, 
leaving foreign countries out of the reckoning, there is every 
reason to presume upon from forty thousand to fifty thou- 
sand visitors a day, and on extraordinary occasions, one 
hundred thousand a day. The danger, too, from lack of 
accommodations is being rapidly provided against by the 
erection of new hotels and boarding-houses, by ships and 
steamers to be anchored in the Schuylkill, by large restaur- 
ants on the grounds, and by the running of fast trains to 
New York, ninety miles, and to other neighboring cities, 
which will bring many thousand visitors in the morning, and 
return them at night at reduced fares. To prevent extor- 
tionate charges, which travellers to Vienna in 1878 suffered 
from early in the season, but which the government after- 
wards corrected, the Philadelphia authorities have wisely 
had it inserted as a proviso in the licenses of public- 
houses, that in 1876 there shall be no advance made 
on customary rates. The city of Philadelphia contains eight 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and within a radius of 
twenty miles it is computed that there are as many 
more; in a radius of one hundred miles, five million, and in 
one of two hundred miles, ten million of people, or more 
than one-fifth of the entire population of the country. These 
are accessible distances, by fast trains, to the Exhibition, and 
within a district so densely peopled and so proverbially 
hospitable, it is scarcely possible that any very serious incon- 
venience will befall the guests of the grand festival, or that 
any considerable number will be obliged to go supperless to 
bed, or, perchance, fail of a bed as well as of a supper. 
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The principal buildings of the Exhibition will consist of 
the main hall, the art gallery and memorial hall, the 
machinery hall, two edifices devoted respectively to agri- 
culture and horticulture, and the general government hall, 
which is built by an appropriation by Congress. All these 
buildings are in a state of forwardness, and are to be com- 
pleted and ready for the reception of goods by January first. 
Four months and more will be devoted to mounting the 
Exhibition, which will be opened to the public on May 10th, 
and closed on November 10th; and all articles are to be 
removed by December 31st. 

The main hall affords a space for occupation of twenty-one 
and a half acres, and will cost one million six hundred 
thousand dollars. The art building is a permanent structure, 
erected by the city of Philadelphia, and will cost one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars. It is fire-proof, and is 
designed to contain an art and industrial collection like that 
of the South Kensington Museum, and the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, for perpetual exhibition. Its size is indi- 
cated by the fact that it has seventy-five thousand square 
feet of wall-space for paintings, and twenty thousand of 
floor-space for statues and other objects of art. The machin- 
ery hall covers fourteen acres of floor-space, is built at a 
cost of seven hundred and ninety-two thousand dollars, and 
contains two steam-engines, of fourteen hundred horse-power 
each, to drive the main shafting. The agricultural hall extends 
over a space of seven and one quarter acres, costs two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and will also be pro- 
vided with steam-power for machinery. The horticultural 
building and conservatory for plants will cost two hundred 
and fifty-three thousand dollars, and is built in the Moorish 
style of architecture, and designed to remain as a permanent 
ornament to Fairmount Park. The principal materials of 
these buildings are glass and iron; but granite, brick, and 
wood are, in some cases, also employed. The government 
hall will cost one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
cover a space of one acre and a half. It will be devoted to 
articles and materials from the departments of State, War, 
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Navy, the Post-Office, the Interior, the Treasury, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Agriculture, in order “to illustrate 
the functions and administrative faculties of the government 
in time of peace, and its resources as a war-power, and 
thereby serve to demonstrate the nature of our institutions, 
and their adaptation to the wants of the people.” 

The space covered by these several structures is fifty acres, 
affording more exhibition-room than has been supplied at 
any previous occasion of the kind. But this constitutes 
really only a portion of the show. From two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty edifices, besides, will be placed in the 
Park for manifold purposes connected with the Exhibition. 
These will consist of the business offices of the Centennial 
Commission, the head-quarters of the different nationalities, 
the buildings of the several States of the Union, the Wom- 
en’s Exhibition Hall, a variety of structures illustrating life 
at home and abroad, and furnished with appropriate articles,— 
as a laundry building, a New England farmer’s log-cabin of 
one hundred years ago, with all the characteristic articles of 
food served to visitors, a Palestine camp, a Kindergarten, 
Hungarian and Tyrolese hamlets, Swiss chalets,. Chinese 
pagodas, Japanese and Burmese temples, Indian wigwams, 
Nicaraguan huts, French cafés, German beer-gardens, and 
restaurants, villas, casinos, pavilions, palaces, kiosks, school- 
houses, foundries, stamp-mills, a photographic hall,—and 
here we will stop for want of breath. Some of the most in- 
teresting buildings in this “embarrassment of riches ” will 
be the representative halls and pavilions of the different 
States of the American Union. Some of these are to be 
quite costly and beautiful, and will recall to the mind of the 
visitor to Vienna, in 1873, the magnificent display of their 
various provincial costumes, and productions by the Austrian 
and Turkish emperors in appropriate houses and palaces. 
Competent judges, the directors of the South Kensington 
Museum, near London, and of the Vienna Exposition, eulogize 
the plans and specifications of the Philadelphia Exhibition 
buildings, as showing great skill and ability, and that ad- 
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vantage has been taken to improve on the experience gained 
before at these fairs, and especially at that of Austria. 

The management is vested by the authority of the general 
government in a United States Centennial Commission, of 
which General Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, is Presi- 
dent, and Alfred T. Goshorn, Esq., of Ohio, is Director 
general, with an Executive Committee, and other custom- 
ary officers, and a Board of Commissioners, consisting of two 
members from each State and Territory of the Union. There 
is also a Centennial Board of Finance, of which John Welsh, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, is President, and Samuel M. Felton 
and J. M. Robb, Esquires, with others, are Directors. These 
Commissions have been most energetically at work in rais- 
ing the funds, preparing the buildings, and engineering the 
conduct of this stupendous undertaking. Then the State 
governments have, in most cases, organized separate Boards 
of Commissioners to awaken public attention in their several 
districts, prepare the way for exhibitors, and see that 
justice is done to the resources of every part of the country. 
Eminent experts in the direction of such matters are in 
active service in all quarters, hastening on the preparations. 
The day is near at hand, and what is done must be done 
quickly. The great expositions abroad have all suffered dur- 
ing the early part of the season, by not being ready to be 
opened to the inspection of the world at the date of an- . 
nouncement. The Philadelphia Commission have antici- 
pated this difficulty, and have taken time by the forelock. 
They have contracted to have all the buildings of the main 
show ready for occupation January 1, 1876; and their plans 
have the promise of fulfilment. 

The judges of award are to be two hundred in number,— 
one-half American, and one-half from foreign countries. 
Suitable apartments will be fitted up for their sessions, and a 
compensation of one thousand dollars will be given to each 
person for his services. 

To supply the funds for such costly buildings, and for such 
gigantic preparations, has been a great anxiety and labor. 
The general government declined the burden, which other 
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nations have assumed, of bearing the chief expense of the 
Exposition. But Philadelphia has nobly subscribed one 
million and a half of dollars, the State of Pennsylvania one 
million, other parties fifty thousand dollars, and stock sub- 
scriptions, at ten dollars a share, cover two millions and one 
hundred thousand dollars more. It is also proposed to raise 
three and a half millions in addition, for the completion of 
the buildings, and the current expenses, which, of course, 
will be enormous, in the way of police, judges of award, 
attendants, printing, music, agencies, steam-power, prizes, 
medals, and the many et ceteras. It is proposed to raise this 
sum by appealing to the general government, to the State 
governments, by donations, by stock subscriptions, and by 
the sale of medals. These medals are of four kinds: in 
bronze at two dollars, in silver at three dollars, small gilt at 
one dollar, and large gilt at five dollars; the four being sup- 
plied in the cases at eleven dollars. They are executed at 
the Mint of the United States in Philadelphia. The mottoes 
and devices of the medals are commemorative of the inde- 
pendence and freedom of the United States, and of the com- 
pletion in 1876 of one hundred years of our national 
existence. The natural presumption is that many persons 
will give them as keepsakes to friends; that they will be 
kept by many as memorials of this great occasion in our 
national history; and that they will often constitute rewards 
of merit in schools, academies, and colleges, and other insti- 
tutions of education, or of industry. The Centennial Com- 
mission of Finance hope to be able, from the sale of tickets 
of admission to the Exhibition, at fifty cents each, during 
the six months it is open, and by the sale of buildings and 
other property of the Commission, to return, at the close of 
the Exhibition, to the holders of the stock-certificates at 
least the amount of their original subscription, if not the 
interest. But if no motive of this sort were appealed to, and 
no expectation were entertained that a dollar would be 
repaid the stockholders, it is to be hoped that there is patriot- 
ism and pride of country enough still active in the hearts of 
our citizens to prompt every man to give something, how- 
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ever small, towards the commemoration of our national free- 
dom and progress for the first century of our history. The 
experience of other nations has been that, vast as the out- 
lay of expense may be in getting up international exhibitions, 
the returns made by means of opening new avenues of trade, 
quickening the invention and industry of the people, 
extending the boundaries of human intercourse and brother- 
hood, and founding new institutions for popular improve- 
ment, have been a more than sufficient compensation. Burke 
said that education was the cheap defence of nations. We 
may claim that the peace of the world will be more secured 
by the good will and cordial understanding produced by the 
commingling of the nations at such peace festivals, than by 
thousands of cannons and millions of soldiers. The effect 
may not be apparent at once; but this is a world of means 
and ends, and the result can no more fail than seed-time and 
harvest. 

The system of classification of goods is a point deserving 
of some consideration. The plan finally adopted at Philadel- 
phia is the invention of Prof. W. P. Blake, of Connecticut, 
and possesses much simplicity and convenience. All objects 
are grouped under seven departments, three of which are to 
be placed in the main exhibition building, viz: 1. Mining 
and Metallurgy; 2. Manufactures; 3. Education and 
Science; while in memorial hall is to be exhibited, 4. Art; 
in machinery hall, 5. Machinery; in the agricultural build- 
ing, 6. Agriculture; and in the horticultural building, 
7. Horticulture. Then each department is subdivided into 
classes, and numbered by hundreds; thus all objects of min- 
ing and metallurgy, the first department, are reckoned by 
classes, from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-one 
inclusive; all in the second department, of manufactures, are 
classified from two hundred to two hundred and ninety-six ; 
all in the third, from three hundred to three hundred and 
forty-nine; and so on. This method is suggested by the 
Philadelphia plan of numbering the houses on the respective 
squares or blocks of the city, all from Seventh Street number- 
ing seven hundredths; all from Eighth, eight hundredths ; 
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even if the intermediate numbers in the hundredths are not 
fully made up. Each nationality or country will be assigned 
a space proportioned to its importance, or the number of its 
exhibitors in the respective buildings. 

But the question now arises, What is the prospect that 
these immense spaces, measured by acres, will be filled with 
articles of use and beauty, the products of nature, or the 
workmanship of man? How can we hope that nations so 
remote from’ us —and some of them almost ignorant of our 
existence as a people, and many of them living under forms 
of government supposed to be hostile to, or inconsistent 
with, our free republican institutions — will take pains to send 
their goods thousands of miles, and put them at the hazards 
of transportation, and ultimate injury or loss? What proof 
is there that the result will correspond to the note of prep- 
aration, or that the patronage of visitors will be at all com- 
mensurate with what it was at the London, Paris, or Vienna 
Exposition ? 

In reply, it may be stated that the applications for space 
are so great as seriously to perplex the officers of the Com- 
mission. Their difficulty has been to restrict the assignment 
of space within manageable bounds; and they try to im- 
prove the quality of the exhibits by limiting the quantity. 
Thus one hundred and twenty-three thousand square feet in 
the main building were originally assigned to the United 
States; but exhibitors have asked for two hundred and forty 
thousand square feet. To England were given forty-seven 
thousand square feet; but she has asked for ninety-four 
thousand. France, Germany, and Austria have each one 
thousand, or more, applications for exhibiting space. Boards 
of Commissioners, often consisting of eminent men —as 
Castelar in Spain, Laboulaye in France, Owen in England, 
Dr. Ernst, of Venezuela, and the foreign ministers residing 
at Washington,— have been appointed by their respective 
governments to represent their interests at the Exhibition. 
Communication is so rapid and safe with the remotest coun- 
tries on the globe, that there is no doubt that our antipodes 
will be represented as well as our next-door neighbors of 
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Mexico, or the Dominion. We may now rest assured, what- 
ever may have been the apprehensions earlier in the enter- 
prise, that this Exhibition will not only be more extensive 
in room and space than previous ones, but also as fully 
stored with the characteristic productions of every clime and 
land on the globe. In some cases, as in that of England, 
national vessels are already detailed to transport the articles 
proposed for exhibition. The British have forwarded a 
large and valuable collection of paintings. Special exposi- 
tions have been made during the present year in Mexico, 
Chili, Brazil, Algiers, and Australia, the most valuable and 
curious exhibits of which it is proposed to transfer to Phila- 
delphia in 1876. The French have demonstrated their 
interest by publishing a new illustrated paper called The 
Indicator of the Universal Exposition, a large folio sheet, of 
which twenty thousand copies were sold on the day of pub- 
lication. It advertises the list of French exhibitors, and 
strongly urges the people to take hold of the work in all 
departments, as if they were determined to beat us on our 
own ground,— which they will do, no doubt, in many respects. 
All the silk manufacturers that were represented at Vienna 
will be in Philadelphia. Danish, Russian, and Belgian artists 
are applying for large exhibiting space. America is too 
rich and extravagant a customer of the Old World not to 
call the attention of merchants and manufacturers of every 
description to her Centennial Exhibition. Not only the civil- 
ized and Christian countries, but the barbarous nations of the 
East, will send their goods to this fair. The pride of Amer- 
ica will receive many a downfall, when she sees that Turkey 
can surpass her in some things, Persia in others, Algiers in 
others, and that some of the most exquisite manufactures in 
the world come from districts where steam is unknown, and 
manual labor is almost the sole reliance for every species of 
work. From Mexico is to come a large collection of Aztec 
curiosities, and a deputation from the Indian tribes within 
her domain. Brazil makes promise of a splendid exhibit of 
her productions, and the Emperor himself is to be a visitor. 
Russian leather-work and iron, Bohemian glass, Vienna and 
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Paris fancy goods and jewelry, Swiss wood-carving, and watch- 
work, Japanese lacquer goods, and papier-maché, Turkish 
and Persian silks and carpets, bronzes from Berlin and 
Munich, and the ingenious and beautiful manufactures from 
every part of the globe, will constitute an Aladdin’s palace 
of bewildering magnificence. 

But it is not chiefly as an exhibition of the productions of 
nature, or the works of man, that we are drawn with a fasci- 
nating interest to speak of the: gathering at Philadelphia in 
1876. Its social and moral features far outshine any splen- 
dors of art, or treasures of forest or mine. 

One link of the chain of attraction is its Centennial char- 
acter. We, as Americans, may naturally be more sensible 
of this aspect of the Exhibition; but we may well conceive 
that the citizens of foreign countries will not witness entirely 
unmoved the commemoration, not by the pomp and circum- 
stance of military display, but the art of peaceful industry, 
and the productions of use and beauty, of the first century 
of the existence of the American Republic. Especially the 
celebration of the Fourth of July, by orations, poems, and 
appropriate exercises, will call forth an unusual enthusiasm 
in the city of Independence Hall, where our fathers, one 
hundred years ago, pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor to their country’s salvation. The great 
family of forty-seven States and Territories, meeting around 
the common altar of the Union, all hatreds and discords 
buried in oblivion, will, no doubt, renew with the deepest 
sensibility their vows of consecration to the mother Com- 
monwealth. The marvellous treasures of East and West, 
North and South,— the gold of the Pacific, the cotton of the 
South, the wheat of the North, and the manufactures of the 
East,— will be but beautiful and costly symbols of the senti- 
ment of patriotism, “ Our country, free and united, one and 
indivisible, now and forever.” 

But as a refinement of the taste of our people, as well as a 
heightening of their patriotic ardor, such an Exhibition 
claims a word. We have yet much to learn in this direction. 
However cheap, useful, and of good quality, many of our 
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goods and productions may be, we have yet much to learn 
from foreign nations. The public taste is far behind the 
genius or invention of America. We have not yet learned 
how to live gracefully. As one effect of these occasions 
abroad has been seen to be to refine and elevate mankind, 
and invest both the fine and useful arts with a new atmos- 
phere of culture, we rationally anticipate that on our mer- 
curial and impressible people the lesson will not fall 
unheeded. We shall witness creations of beauty, before 
accessible to only a favored few; and the eyes of millions 
will not look upon them in vain. As in England they date 
from the Exhibition of 1851—the origin of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and the springing up of a new national 
taste, and the wonderful growth of science, which has 
almost made a new kingdom,—so we may reasonably hope 
that an extraordinary advance will commence from 1876 to 
adorn our beloved land with a civilization more beautiful and 
rare than has yet dawned on the eyes of mankind. Fore- 
most as we are rapidly advancing among the great sister- 
hood of Christian nations in power, and population, and 
territory, we shall feel the prayer stirring in our hearts, that 
we may make a new century of our national life far better 
and nobler than the last, in all that can render beautiful or 
blessed our home here on the earth, and glorify its Builder 
and Beautifier. 

As a school of object-teaching on a great scale, the Exhi- 
bition presents itself as a kind of world-university for the 
education of the people. A German professor has said that 
“nothing which comes through your eyes into your head ever 
goes out.” The great majority of mankind are instructed 
far more by what they see than by what they read or hear. 
In other words, their sensations and perceptions are far more 
active and acute than their conceptions. Their senses, and 
especially that of sight, are wide awake, but their minds are 
not yet fully aroused. In such a stage of culture and devel- 
opment spectacles and symbols will always exert great power. 
Nor are the most advanced and refined minds beyond the 
charm of their association and appeal. Fairs, in all ages and 
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countries, have addressed these faculties of observation and 
curiosity. The great exhibitions held annually at Hurdwar 
in India, on the Ganges, at Novogorod in Russia, and semi- 
annually at Leipsic in Germany, are not simply markets for 
trade, though good in that light, but they are schools of art, 
invention, and beauty, to widen the knowledge, and pique 
the curiosity, of mankind. The Scriptures aptly say, “ Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
Travel, observation, social contact, impressive spectacles, not 
only present to men new objects, but supply the enkindling 
interest and attention to take them in. A picture, or ma- 
chine, about which we read or hear is one thing; but one on 
which we have clapped our own eyes is endued with tenfold 
life and impressiveness. “I came,” said Cesar, “I saw, I 
conquered.” Sight was half the victery. What we see, we 
seldom forget. There lies the potency of the imagination, 
that it is the mind’s eye for seeing. In such expositions we 
contemplate the works of the great masters of the race, in 
art, in invention, in construction, and adaptation. The 
brightest minds, the deftest fingers, the utmost skill and pa- 
tience, have here struck their last stroke to awaken the won- 
der and ambition of the world. Call the show at Philadel- 
phia an cecumenical council of experts in their happiest 
moments, and we shall not be far out of the way. Call ita 
propaganda college of the latest and best in art and science 
that mankind can produce, and we do it no more than jus- 
tice. Like the pupils in all schools, some of the visitants at 
Philadelphia will be able to snatch only here and there a 
morsel from the profuse banquet of wisdom and loveliness 
spread before them; while others, better prepared and more 
teachable, will feast to their heart’s content, and bear away 
life-long treasures for future enjoyment and use. 

But we should omit the best part of our moralizing, if we 
failed to dwell on the crowning glory of these gatherings of 
the nations, —their humanitarian influence and lesson. They 
would not, indeed, be Vanity Fairs, if we could sum up none 
other than their commercial, industrial, or pleasurable bene- 
fits. But in their philanthropic aspects, and their teaching 
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of the possible and practical principle of the brotherhood of 
the nations, they strike a deeper note. We will bethink us 
of the surpassing grandeur of such an occasion, when almost 
literally the swords are beaten into plowshares, and the 
spears into pruning-hooks; when party, and sect, and nation 
are forgotten, and thousands from every clime and kindred 
under heaven meet on common ground, and mingle their 
admiration and fraternity before the same magnificent dis- 
play. These thousands are not armies summoned to the 
wars of a Cesar or Napoleon, or crusaders bound to the Holy 
Land, or devotees hastening on a pilgrimage to some idolized 
shrine; but students in art, spectators of peace and human 
labor and skill, fellow-workmen in the great pursuits which 
civilize and humanize our race. They take the torch of 
knowledge and pass it on to other hands, and send it down 
to coming generations. Surely nothing yet has come so near 
the realization of the poet’s dream of “the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world.” 

Such an exhibition gives new and commanding emphasis 
to the arts of peace, as contrasted with the arts of war. 
True, we shall have on show Krupp’s cannon, and Colt’s 
pistols, and the Damascus blades; but they appear in the 
company of the peaceful industries, like Satan among the 
sons of God. They tell us of the dark, guilty, bloody past, 
when men roamed like wild beasts over this fair earth, 
destroying and destroyed. But these corridors, glancing 
with beauty, and calling forth the admiration of millions of 
eyes, stored with useful inventions, bespeaking on every hand 
the comfort, aid, development, happiness of mankind; re- 
cording the triumphs of genius, revealing the higher and im- 
mortal nature of mind, and introducing feeble man into 
companionship as a co-worker and co-creator with the Infinite 
God, are all eloquent orators of peace. They tell the na- 
tions and the nations’ princes who come to see us, not to fear 
America, not to dread her growing power, her free institu- 
tions, for her mission is a mission of peace. She would glo- 
rify the farmer, the gardener, the machinist, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, more than the soldier. She would 
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gather her own children together from North and South, and 
try in the enthusiasm of a great occasion, and a rebaptism at 
her central shrine of Independence, to help them forget that 
they ever joined battle. She would call men from every 
continent and clime to reassure them of a “more excellent 
way ” of settling international difficulties than by the appeal 
to arms, and to make wars henceforth and forever a thing of 
the past. 

A. A. LIVERMORE. 
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THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The entrance on a new year is the natural time for the 
squaring up of business relations, reviewing the past, mak- 
ing an estimate of gains and losses, seeing what is the aspect 
of affairs for the future, and preparing for new enterprises. 

The year’s account in our own country, though spoken of 
so often as utterly a failure, is yet, in its broader range, not 
without some large items which ought at once to be reckoned 
in on the creditor side. Our dealings with the great firm of 
Nature have been quite up to the average amount of profit. 
There has been no stagnation in the wide-reaching business 
operations of the forest and fields. The sun and moon have 
kept right on remitting to us their gold and silver, indifferent 
alike to bulls and bears. The winds have not been inflated 
beyond what was needful for human wants. No avaricious 
speculators have made a corner in the rains and the dew. 
There has been no disastrous strike among the lightnings and 
the thunderbolts. And the earth instead of cutting down 
the wages of its hands, has never paid them more generously 
than during this past autumn. 

So, too, with our Heart and Mind accounts. Those most 
important of all houses with which we have had dealings, 
our homes, have not failed. There has been no depreciation 
in the value of affections. Stocks in schools, and colleges, 
and in the mines of wisdom, have paid a good dividend.. The 
treasures of science and literature, a paper currency no one 
wishes to contract, or get rid of, have circulated as freely as 
ever, and in their value been quite up to par. 

And in that most important of all our interests, religion,— 
the promises of God have nowhere gone to protest ; the Golden 
Rule, the true specie basis of all mercantile transactions, has 
been accessible at its usual very low rate for everybody 
who wished to use it; the rise and fall of the precious met- 
als in the market have made no difference in the breadth of 
the silver linings to the clouds of sorrow around the beds of 
sickness and the open grave; our nation’s commerce with the 
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Eternal world has been reviving ; there has been an increased 
demand, even among our politicians, for the virtues, espe- 
cially for such as were of the more popular styles; and those 
grand old goods, the truths of Right, and God, and Eternity, 
and the Soul, their raw material sent from Heaven, woven 
in the loom of time, with great souls at the shuttle, and 
stamped with the trademark of the Church and the Gospel,— 
never, in all the ages, has the stock of them been richer, or 
the price cheaper, or the use greater, than at this present hour. 

The only thing in the whole round of our human interests 
which has not been active and prosperous the past year, and 
which does not now, to the common eye, seem hopeful and 
encouraging, is what in the stricter sense of the word is 
labelled, Business. That terrible prostration of its affairs 
which began some two years ago, and which the country 
every month has been hoping would end, is resting upon it 
still, at the beginning of the third year, as dark as ever. 
Our commerce is nothing; our railroad stock at a discount; 
our factories shut up, or running only out of charity; the 
markets of our great cities silent and still; the tide out, 
apparently, along all the shores, bays, harbors, and even 
smallest inlets of business and life; two millions of our pec- 
ple, it is said, now in the middle of a hard winter, out of 
work, many of them with their slender means almost 
exhausted. 

There is no denying that in itself it is a bad state of things; 
no use in writing figures of speech at the foot oi a column 
where we want figures of arithmetic. At the same time 
there is nothing in all the year’s record of affairs which is 
more interesting than this of business; nothing which is 
more worthy of study, not only from the financial and eco- 
nomical, but also from the social and moral point of view; 
a lesson on its creditor side waiting to be summed up, which 
perhaps in the end will exceed in value all other entries. 

In trying to get at this lesson the first thing to be consid- 
ered is the cause of the trouble,— what it is that has made 
this long stagnation in every branch of trade. 

There are some who say it is the direct result of our civil 
war; that the billions of dollars’ worth of property destroyed 
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in that fearful struggle were so much taken immediately out 
of our means of doing business; that all our energies were 
stimulated during those five years to the utmost stretch ; and 
that now, according to the operation of an inevitable law of 
Nature, we are suffering the reaction which always comes 
from over-exertion. 

The war, however, instead of making the trouble, served 
rather, so far as it had anything to do with it at all, to delay 
its breaking out. The tremendous destruction of property 
which then occurred only opened a demand for more to take 
its place —tended, therefore, to increase business. The mil- 
lions of men whom it sent forth to the tented field as soldiers, 
so many of them, alas, to remain there forever, only left more 
work and a larger recompense for those at home. The fact 
is, the war, with all its frightful losses, was hardly a moment- 
ary check in our national prosperity —did not prevent us, 
even while it was going on, from an actual increase not only 
in our wealth —real wealth, not currency values,— but also in 
our population. There are more houses, more factories, more 
cultivated acres of land, more articles of luxury, more even 
of the munitions of war, more property of every kind in our 
country to-day, than ever before in all its history. What 
should be remembered, also, as bearing on the point at issue, 
there is the same stagnation of business in countries which, 
through all our struggle, were ina state of profoundest peace ; 
yea, in the very ones, as England, for instance, which were 
supposed to have profited the most by our calamities, — 
France, perhaps, a country which has just had a war even 
more destructive than our own, being, singularly enough, 
the only exception. 

Others ascribe the trouble to our inflated currency, and to 
the fact that we have not got back to a gold and silver basis. 
It is not to be denied that the matter is mixed up with our 
unsettled financial condition, and, especially, that it is aggra- 
vated by the continual danger of a fluctuating measure of 
values. Here, however, we are met again by the two facts 
that California and the most conservative gold and silver 
nations of Europe are affected in the same way that we are, 
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and that business was never so active as right in the midst 
of our war, when gold was up to 280, and fluctuating some- 
times at the rate of fifty per cent. a week, and when it was 
quite uncertain whether the next month or the next year we 
should have any country or any currency at all. 

The fact is—and with all the emphasis which is, and 
which ought to be laid on equalizing it with gold, this is a 
fact which ought not to be forgotten — the fact is, we never 
had a currency that for convenience of remittance, for hand- 
ling, and for all the ordinary purposes of trade, was more 
admirable than our present despised “rag money.” Let any 
one remember the state of things before.the war, the enor- 
mous rates of exchange between different States, the wild- 
cat banks of the West, the lack of all redeeming power 
behind the issues in case of failure, and ‘the utter uncertainty 
@ person was under as to whether anything he was handling 
fifty miles from home was more than empty paper, all so dif- 
ferent from a currency with an equal value in all States, 
receivable alike in Maine and Texas, and with all the nation’s 
honor behind it —let him remember these things, and he can 
hardly help feeling that its good qualities now more than make 
up for all its depreciation below the gold standard, and all the 
danger of its fluctuation. It can hardly be wondered at that 
the West, afterall its woful experience of State banks, should 
cling to United States money with such tenacity. It is to be 
ascribed, not to moral obliquity, but simply to an apprecia- 
tion of its real convenience. 

There are others who say our difficulties arise from-specu- 
lation and a want of confidence among business men in each 
other’s honesty, caused by their numerous failures, defalca- 
tions, and crimes. It is an explanation which fails equally 
with all the others. Speculation had been steadily diminish- 
ing ever since the war, and had reached its lowest ebb at the 
very time when business began to break down. Moreover, 
imperfect as we still are, I do not believe there was ever so 
much real commercial honesty in the world — commercial 
honesty, not including transactions in whiskey, an article 
somehow, which seems to deprave everything it touches, 
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alike of soul and body, nor the handling of government 
moneys,—ever so much real commercial honesty in the world 
as there is to-day. The number of failures, considering how 
long the stagnation has lasted, and how many the persons 
engaged in trade, has been astonishingly small, with but very 
few culpable ones. And everywhere the moral sentiment of 
the community, the emphasis it lays on honesty, and the 
indignation it visits on dishonesty, are healthy and sound, 
and worthy of the highest praise. 

So, too, with the explanation sometimes given, that our 
economy and frugality are the cause: that our men are 
wearing the old boots, the old hat, and the old coat, instead 
of getting new ones; and our women smoothing out the faded 
ribbon, and turning their last season’s dress — wonderful faith! 
— instead of buying others, It is a thing which may increase 
and prolong the stagnation; but that is all. The facts are 
that these frugalities,so far as they exist, are the effect of the 
dull times, and not the cause of them. The stagnation came 
first — came right in the full run of our extravagance ; and it 
was only when families found their business and their income 
decreasing that they began their economies. 

No; the real cause of the country’s business stupor, recog- 
nized here and there, is so plain, so directly on the surface, 
that it is a wonder any one can fail for a moment to take it 
in, and take in its significance. It is simply that of over- 
production. We are so poor because we are so rich. There 
are two things required to make business and produce 
wealth. One is poverty or need, and the other enterprise or 
the spirit of production; and they both must go together. 
Now we have the enterprise, but not the poverty. Every 
department of industry is fairly glutted with goods. More 
corn and wheat have been raised on our soil the past year 
than even with all our proverbial American waste it is pos- 
sible to consume. Our railroads are twice as many as we 
have any need of; the recognition of this truth, in fact, 
being the very point at which the crash of business came. 
Our cotton factories are compelled to close, or to pay half 
wages, notoriously because the market is filled with more of 
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their goods than the people can wear out. The paper-mills 
this last fall found the stock unsold so enormously great, 
that they had to agree with each other to work only on half 
time. Take house-building and the many different kinds of 
labor connected with it,—there is hardly a street in our 
great cities which does not have an excess of stores and ten- 
ements to rent; and in a little country village not far from 
Boston, a fair specimen of others, it was found in the recent 
census, that while the inhabitants had been increasing about 
one-third, the number of dwellings had nearly doubled. So 
with the country’s industries all through. They are stag- 
nated by their very fullness; are slack, not because the tide 
is out, but because it is all in. 

But the question comes up still further, What is the cause 
of this cause? Why should the market be glutted with 
goods just now any more than at any other time? And, if 
there is no money in our hands with which to buy them, and 
no work with which to earn the money, how can this fact, in 
looking over the situation, be set down on the creditor side 
of our account? 

The answer here is equally plain. It is due simply to the 
introduction, during the last twenty-five years, of such an 
enormous amount of machinery. There is nothing in our 
modern civilization, which is more wonderful, more signifi- 
cant, more a new thing under the sun, and destined to be 
more wide-reaching in its relations, than this use of machin- 
ery. A single pegging-machine will turn out more boots 
and shoes now, than a whole village of cobblers at work in 
their little cubical shops fifty years ago. The cloth woven 
in any one of our large mill-towns is probably equal to half 
of what all the Indies used to produce by the slow hand 
methods of the Middle Ages. Steam-engines alone are 
doing a work which without them would give employment 
to every one of the multitudes of men and women who are 
now lying idle in our country. California a few years ago 
was groaning over the introduction of so much “Chinese 
cheap labor” ; and yet, at that very time, most inconsistently, 


was giving a welcome to mowers and reapers and mining 
7 
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apparatus which for cheapness and facility of use made even 
a Chinaman dear. And then, when it is seen how these 
muscles and nerves of iron and steel are employed in every 
department of industry, from carving into shape a shaft of 
iron weighing twenty tons, down to the finishing of a cam- 
brie needle, and from the sewing of a button-hole to the 
sowing and reaping of whole States, who can wonder that 
the market is over-stocked ? 

Of course this increase of facilities for doing work in- 
creased for awhile the amount of work to be done. But such 
a process could not go on forever. There was a limit even 
to the number of stitches which could be put into a lady’s 
dress, and to the amount of wheat which even an American 
family could make way with. And this point has at last 
been reached. The occurrence of our civil war, with it enor- 
mous destruction of property, and its withdrawal of energies 
into the battle-field, put off the day; but the end of the war, 
and their return again into the pursuits of peace, soon filled 
up the gap, and brought us to the point where it was hardly 
possible to consume a half of what was being produced,— the 
point, therefore, where business was obliged to stop. 

And now, as to the bearing of this state of things on the 
welfare of society, and especially of the working-man — bad 
as it may seem that he should be thrown out of employment 
for awhile,— yet, looking at the matter even in the most 
superficial way, can it in the long run be otherwise than a 

blessing, and a blessing especially to the working-man, that 
this gigantic helper should come in, making goods plenty, and 
at the same time relieving him of so much of the mere drudg- 
ery of existence? It does, indeed, help the capitalist by 
extending his facilities of business,— help in a general way, all 
classes of society, but it helps vastly more the poor laboring 
man. It cannot take the place of brain work to any large 
degree, cannot make it mentally any easier to buy and sell, 
plot and plan; but it does take the place of muscle work, 
does make it wonderfully easier to plant and reap, spin and 
weave, dig and delve,— the kind of toil which hitherto has 
fallen on the poor. It does not enable the rich man to eat 
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any more, or wear any more, or ride any more—he has 
always had all of these he could use; if there is only one 
bushel of corn in the granary, it comes to his table; but 
with such an immense amount of goods in the market, some- 
body has got to use it, and the price of it must keep falling 
and falling, till finally —it can possibly have no other desti- 
nation — it falls into the hands of the poor. 

But, more important than all else, relieving human beings 
of such an immense amount of drudgery in the lower fields 
of toil, gives them leisure for study, for the cultivation of 
the higher tastes, and for the opening of those other and 
finer fields of toil in which the soul can act. Civilization 
never begins till there is an over-supply of things needed for 
bodily wants, and a class of people withdrawn from the 
necessity of bodily toil, who have the wealth and leisure to put 
their energies into the realms of art, literature, and science ; 
and, other things being equal, it always likely to progress 
just about in proportion as it has these. The great thing 
needed now to take advantage of these new conditions — 
and it is this, not merely the state of our finances which 
ought to come before Congress and society as the question of 
the hour, — the great thing needed is the reduction, somehow, 
of the amount’ of work that is being put into circulation, and 
its better adjustment to the needs of our population, and to 
the other mechanical agencies which are such a feature of 
the times. Excess of work affects business a thousandfold 
more than excess of currency. The real inflation under 
which the country is suffering to-day is in its hours of toil. 
The efforts made during the last ten years to establish eight 
hours as a legal day of labor, the phenomenon of strikes, and 
trades unions, the repugnance felt to the employment of 
children in factories at ages when they ought to be at school — 
what can be more abominable, in view of this excess of labor, 
than to take boys and girls, eight and ten years old, away 
from their homes, away from the sunlight, and fresh air, and 
all the helpful influences of Nature, away from the blessed 
hour of childhood itself, and shut them up twelve hours 
a day in stifled, greasy mills, all for the mere pittance they 
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earn; what worse economy for themselves, or the State,— the 
struggle of women to open for themselves new fields of 
labor, the establishment and invigoration of colleges and 
schools, the new interest felt in education, the popularizing 
of literature in the community, all these things have a subtle 
connection with each other, all are the operation of one 
great Divine law, all the instinctive impulses of the human 
soul, working blindly and foolishly oftentimes, but not the 
less God-inspired, to adjust society to the new conditions in 
which it is placed; and the opposition of capitalists and con- 
servatives to some of these endeavors, to those especially for 
the eight-hour rule, is now having its proper inevitable 
penalty in the prostration of their business through an over- 
stocked market. 

Just look at this last feature of the case —a matter, to be 
sure, usually given over to labor conventions and crack- 
brained agitators, but not the less needing discussion among 
sober, disinterested Christian men,— and see how plain it is. 
Suppose that fifteen or twenty years ago, when the sub- 
ject first began to attract attention the hours of labor had 
been reduced from ten and twelve to eight a day, the 
amount produced, therefore, to four-fifths and three-fourths 
of what it is now, who does not see that the market, instead 
of being over-stocked, would have been, if not empty, yet in 
a healthy and normal condition. Suppose that the ware- 
houses were to be entirely freed of goods to-day, and work 
everywhere start up in the old way, using up every energy 
and every moment, how plain that in only a brief period 
there must be another glut and another stagnation! Even 
admitting all the objections that can be urged against a re- 
duction of hours, and all the evils that would come from so 
much idleness, it is evident, unless workmen go back to the 
old way of destroying machinery, that we have got to have 
the idleness in some shape; and the whole question is re- 
duced simply to this: which is best for the laborer, to have 
him lie idle two years in every ten or twelve years, by force 
and in the midst of poverty, or stop work two hours in every 
ten or twelve hours voluntarily, and in the midst of at least 
a sufficiency ? 
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The grand result, however, in one way or another, less 
work for the body and grander opportunities for the soul, 
the lifting up of our whole civilization another stage, is 
bound sooner or later to come; and this very stagnation of 
business, slowly opening our eyes to the true state of the 
case, is one of God’s ways of helping it along. The first 
effect, of course, with those whose time is set free will be, as 
is so often charged, idleness, dissipation, poverty, suffering, 
abuse, crime. That is always the case with each new bless- 
ing bestowed on our race, from the Garden of Eden down. 
It is a hard matter to re-adjust all the relations of a vast in- 
stitution like human society when they are once disturbed, 
even by the steps of progress, — one in which the welfare of 
a whole generation has sometimes to be sacrificed ; sickness, 
labor, and pain, the experience through which new ages as 
well as individuals are born. It is this part of the process 
that our country now is going through; this that is the 
meaning of our glutted markets and our silent workshops; 
this the time in which there is need especially that Chris- 
tianity should come in, not only with its healing words and its 
gentle charities, but also with its sympathies to the suffering 
poor, and, better than all else, with its large-hearted and 
cheery recognition of the great principles which underlie the 
struggle. It is a sickness, we may be sure, that is not unto 
death ; a prostration that is entirely normal; a travail out of 
which is to be born a new life and a new joy. And in view 
of its cause, in view of the great principles it involves, and 
especially in view of its bearing on human welfare, who shall 
say, not out of any cunning sophistry that would make black 
white, but out of that cheerful Christian philosophy which 
believes in progress, believes that even the darkest scenes of 
human life are but the blackboards of God on which to write 
out more distinctly the lessons of His everlasting love,— who 
shall say, in view of these things, that there is not an element 
of hope to be placed on the creditor side of our business affairs, 
dark as they seem, which offsets all its deficits, and makes it 
on the whole the best account of the year? 


Joun C. KIMBALL. 
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THE UNITARIAN DENOMINATION AND TEM- 
PERANCE. 


At the National Conference held in Saratoga, N. Y., Sep- 
tember, 1874, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : — 

“ Resolved, That remembering with gratitude the earnest and continued 
assertion by our fathers of the essential worth of human nature, and their 
weighty and solemn protest against whatever tends to injure it, and to 
mar and deface the divine image impressed upon it, and having a deep- 
ening sense of the infinite wrong done by intemperance to human nature 
and to society, we, members of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches, affirm it to be our duty to do all we can, by 
voice and pen, by life and example, to arrest and destroy this mighty foe 
of civilization, and to bring society up to that true and high condition in 
which all laws, customs, usages, institutions, and universal public senti- 
ment, shall be promotive of purity and sobriety, and shall minister 
constantly and powerfully in the development of genuine and noble man- 
hood and womanhood.” 


This resolution, which is a statement of principles rather 
than of methods, was made general and comprehensive, as 
well as distinct and positive, in the hope that it might com- 
mand hearty and universal assent, and thus be helpful in 
deepening the interest of the denomination in the temper- 
ance cause, and making its labors in promotion of that 
all-important movement more earnest and effective. And 
the denomination, so far as represented in the Saratoga Con- 
ference, in uhanimously adopting the resolution, pledged 
itself to work for this cause, in its day and according to its 
light, as faithfully and zealously as worked in former days 
the noble spiritual fathers and leaders— Channing and his as- 
sociates, — who were no less efficient advocates of temperance 
than they were unswerving friends of religious liberty, edu- 
cation, and universal freedom. It was a sacred, solemn 
pledge, given without compulsion, and the Unitarian body in 
faithfully meeting the great obligations thus voluntarily 
and cordially assumed, will vividly illustrate the power of 
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practical Christianity, and render inestimable service to 
the country and humanity. 

In the paper read before the Conference, and of which the 
adopted resolution was the conclusion, a plea was made in 
behalf of thorough investigation of the temperance problem, 
and for candor, fairness and justice, that the discussion of 
the momentous problem may be freed from the bitterness 
and consequent misunderstandings and alienations by which 
it has been too often marked :— 


“ All such misunderstandings and alienations are to be deprecated. 
The greatness of the subject, and its vital connection with society’s best 
interests, demand the spirit of truth and justice, comprehensiveness of 
thought, disposition and ability to look from different points of view all 
around. Total abstinence men must try to realize that men who cannot 
satisfy themselves of the soundness of that principle, may yet be sincere 
friends of temperance. And men who take the other ground, and who 
sometimes in their fervor pronounce the friends of total abstinence the 
worst foes of temperance, must be induced to qualify such language very 
materially, if not to retract it altogether; for surely, on reflection, they 
will admit that there are circumstances in which, and times when, and 
persons for whom, total abstinence from all alcoholic stimulants, and per- 
emptory and absolute prohibition of their use are clearly just and right.” 


And in regard to the province and function of law in pro- 
moting temperance, the ground taken was this: that in 
addition to the educational agencies of instruction, training, 
example, and the moral and religious inspirations and influ- 
ences by which the spiritual and intellectual nature aims to 
become dominant over the animal, “the community needs 
the strengthening influence of wise, just, impartial law.” 


“ All law, call it by what name we choose, is restrictive, and it is for 
every community, every State, to decide for itself what the degree of 
restriction shall be, from simple regulation up to most rigid prohibition. 
And the law will be successful just in proportion as it expresses the 
public sentiment, and as that sentiment is pure, wise and true.” 


In offering this plea for courtesy and fairness, for compre- 
hensiveness and justice in discussion of the great problem, and 
in making this statement of the province and rightful func- 
tion of law in advancing the temperance reformation, the 
desire and endeavor were to do somewhat towards removing 
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obstructions and stones of stumbling, and to present clear 
and clean solid ground, on which all the friends of temper- 
ance within the Unitarian ranks might stand together and 
work efficiently, without suspicion or wasting of resources, 
for the accomplishment of the grand end. The National 
Conference, however, is, of course, not to be held responsi- 


ble for the paper read, but only for the resolution which by 
adopting it made its own. 


At the same session of the Conference, another essay upon 
the subject of temperance was presented by Mr. Wm. B. 
Weeden, of Providence, R. I., an honored and beloved mem- 
ber of the Unitarian brotherhood, whose services in many 
directions, but especially in the “ Union for Christian Work,” 
have moved countless hearts to admiration and gratitude. 
Mr. Weeden’s paper was directed especially to the examina- 
tion of “ The Morality of Prohibitory Liquor Laws,” and the 
following resolution was appended :— 


“ Resolved, That this Conference, while it favors laws to regulate the 
liquor traffic, and would urge on its members the practice and moral 
support of temperance, holds that prohibitory laws are doing more evil 
than good.” 


This resolution, according to the official record, was 
referred to the Business Committee, who reported it back 
with the recommendation that no action be taken, and the 
motion was laid on the table. 

Since the meeting of the Conference Mr. Weeden has 
expanded his essay, which was listened to with close and pro- 
found attention, into a small, beautifully printed volume.* 
This book, which has the same title as the omginal paper, is 
an important contribution to the discussion of the temper- 
ance problem, an interesting addition to the already large 
and rapidly increasing literature of the subject. It is able, 
frank, manly. The writer is evidently deeply in earnest. 
The book is well-written, and there are passages in it of 


*The Morality of Prohibitory Liquor Laws. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1875. 
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real eloquence, as for instance this (p. 52) on the nature and 
effect of example : — 

“Our example is not the main test and standard of our lives; itis a mere 
index, which shows what our living is. It must be true, so far as it 
goes, but the proper interpretation of the index is not a social matter for 
the public; it is an individual matter for ourselves. The test—the great 
plummet and plumb line of our living —is in our interior relation with 


God; not conscience alone, but all the factors of which conscience is the 
expositor.” 


And this (pp. 179-180) in regard to law: — 


“Human law is a mighty force; it faintly reflects the ordering power of 
Omnipotence itself. On the infinite side it is little and full of error; on 
the finite side, in our actual life, it is majestic, and is the grandest reality 
we know. It is so great a blessing that generally we are not conscious of 
it, as we breathe and see unconsciously, though light and air are the 
greatest of natural facts. ... The true action of law, that which makes or 
unmakes society, just as breathing affects’ the body for good or ill, lies 
deep down and embodies our living,— embodies it on the human and 
earthward side, as religion or the spirit of God with us embodies it on the 
heavenward side.” 

Many other passages might be quoted, equally illustrative 
of the intellectual ability and the literary excellence of the 
book. 

The object of the essay, as its title shows, is to inquire 
into the morality of prohibitory liquor laws. The intro- 
duction distinctly says: “It is not an argument for or 
against total abstinence ;” and the reader sees that while the 
essayist draws the line distinctly between temperance and 
abstinence, and protests against what he terms “the civic 
attitude” of the abstinents, yet he recognizes and admits 
fully the nobleness and grandeur of the total abstinence 
movement: “The enthusiasm of the abstinents, in its per- 
sonal and legitimate expression, is not to be trifled with, nor 
even argued with. It is a noble passion, ever elevating, 
though sometimes narrowing the man, and is entitled to 
respect and affectionate regard from all of us. The man or 
woman who deliberately abandons liquors is generally 
moved from the depths of the soul. Those who have suf- 
fered, not in themselves, but in the wasted lives of their 


friends, cherish a passion for abstinence, which is beyond 
8 
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and above criticism. We say again, that we honor this 
emotion as one of the grand forces of humanity. The moral 
influence of the abstinents should likewise have the fullest 
play. The personal power of one who refuses an indulgence 
is the strongest motive to influence the self-indulgent. 
Society should favor this power of the individual by every 
means possible.” 

This is well put, strongly put, so strongly that it makes 
really an unanswerable plea, not for temperance merely, but 
for thorough abstinence. For if this emotion in truth be one 
of “the grand forces of humanity,” and if there be such 
measureless power in the self-denial to which it prompts to 
influence, and, by influencing, to save the self-indulgent, and 
if it be the duty of society to favor this most beneficent 
power by every means possible, then, surely, should this emo- 
tion be cherished and this self-denial be practised by all who 
would save the exposed and the erring, by every friend of 
our richly-endowed but frail and tempted humanity. The 
reasoning appears to be sound, the conclusion follows inev- 
itably from the premise. It is substantially the argument of 
the apostle of the clear mind and loving heart, offered by 
him to his friends at Rome and Corinth. “It is good neither 
to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak; where- 
fore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 
This is an interesting and telling fact, that an earnest and 
vigorous writer, who sees clearly, and states carefully the 
difference between temperance and abstinence —that “ they 
are not similar nor convertible terms,” that “they represent 
two distinct principles of living, however they may be 
named,” and who believes and claims that “ these two princi- 
ples should be equal before the law of the State,” and who 
regards the former principle as the broader, wiser, and more 
practicable, should, nevertheless, so portray the grandeur and 
nobleness of the latter as to prove its worthiness of universal 
acceptance. 


Turning now to the main point of the essay, intelligent 
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friends of prohibition would doubtless agree entirely with 
the writer, that prohibitory laws, if enacted under circum- 
stances that necessitate their being dead letters instead of 
living forces, are unwise, useless, wrong. Any law, prohibi- 
tory or regulative, to be a beneficent power, a protector and 
educator of society, must embody and express the best 
thought and the deepest convictions of the community, so 
far at any rate as to ensure its general and hearty enforce- 
ment. And there would be equally cordial agreement with 
the essayist in placing the main reliance for the promotion 
of temperance upon educational agencies—mental, moral, 
social, —and in insisting upon the sanctity of the individual 
mind and conscience. But when it is asserted unqualifiedly, 
(p. 203) that “the law is a lie,” that “ whenever it attempts 
to execute itself it lies and deceives,” or (p. 88) that “it 
starts in injustice and ends in absurdity,” then, of course, 
friends of prohibition dissent and protest. And they do not 
need to look beyond the limits of the essay to find ground 
and justification for dissenting and protesting. Language so 
unrestricted as that just quoted can rightfully be applied 
only to laws that are inherently, essentially, inevitably bad. 
But the essayist himself in one passage distinctly asserts that 
such laws are not inherently false and wrong. Having 
quoted some paragraphs from Austin’s “ Jurisprudence,” he 
says (p. 128):— 


“Mr. Austin does not state, nor do we mean to claim through him that 
a statute under this class is necessarily bad law. We admit, that if the 
great mass of society were totally abstinent, a statute against the sale of 
liquors as a beverage might be maintained as an administrative expedi- 
ent. There would then be an efficient ‘sanction’ of the law, as the 
jurists’ term runs.” 


And a little farther on the writer says, with characteristic 
frankness :— 


“Tf people, or the great majority of the people, did not desire to drink, 
then it would be easy to control the selling of liquor. Prohibition or reg- 
ulation would then adjust itself to the positive morality of the law, which 
would become moral in the true sense, in that it would embody the best 
conviction of society.” 
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Now it is evident that there can be no “ efficient sanction ” 
of a law inherently bad, essentially false and wrong; and it 
is equally evident that there are communities in which “ the 
great mass of society are totally abstinent”; in which “the 
great majority do not desire to drink”; in which, therefore, 
a prohibitory law does “embody the best conviction of soci- 
ety,” and is “moral in the true sense.” Prohibitory laws, 
then, are not essentially lies; they do not necessarily start in 
injustice and end in absurdity; they may be living truths, 
starting in right and charity, and ending in justified wisdom. 
In one community they may embody society’s best convic- 
tion, and their enactment may be demanded by the highest 
wisdom, and soundest, broadest common sense; in another, 
they may be so far from embodying society’s best conviction 
and hearty concurrence, that wisdom and common sense may 
ask for laws rigidly restrictive, rather than absolutely pro- 
hibitory, or for legislative enactments like “local option” 
laws, which recognize and meet these communal varieties of 
thought and feeling. Earnest and intelligent friends of tem- 
perance, whether prohibitionists or regulationists, admit the 
importance, the necessity of law as an agency for protecting 
society, both in its individual elements and in its entirety, 
against the evils and perils of intemperance ; they admit, too, 
and not only admit but assert, the right and the duty of so- 
ciety to embody its best convictions in law; they, moreover, 
agree in acknowledging and emphasizing the obligation that 
rests upon all friends of humanity, to labor incessantly in 
bringing society up to that high and genuine civilization, in 
which its best convictions shall be in attestation and promo- 
tion of universal sobriety and purest morality. 

Here is common ground where all sincere lovers of the 
cause can meet, and with no wasting of resources in suspi- 
cions and alienations, can work for the attainment of the - 
great end. Standing on this high table-land, without the 
valley-mists of prejudice to dim the eye, and free from the 
passions which bewilder and warp the judgment, they can 
see'the subject in its magnitude and manifoldness of relation, 
consider and discuss it with judicial fairness, weigh well the 
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statements, arguments, conclusions of physiologists and hy- 
gienists, and labor heartily and unitedly in promotion of the 
vital interests involved. 

To show how pressing the need of such labor is, how 
imperative the demand upon every friend of country and 
humanity to devote his best energies to the work, to prove 
how far our boasted and often too-boastful civilization falls 
below the high ideal of a perfect Commonwealth, one need 
not turn to the gloomy statistics of pauperism, vice and 
crime, or even to the many sad histories which have come 
within the range of his own personal observation. A single 
salient fact tells the whole story, is in itself demonstration 
and illustration —the fact, as asserted by men engaged in 
the business, and who claim to speak from the record, that 
in the city which, if not by universal acknowledgment the 
foremost, is by such acknowledgment among the foremost 
cities of our country in culture, energy, and philanthropy, 
nearly one hundred millions of dollars are invested in the 
liquor-business. We need not attach opprobrious epithets to 
the business, nor impugn the motives of the men engaged in it, 
as if essentially different from the motives which impel other 
men. Sucha fact, in itself and of itself, with its involved con- 
sequences, its inevitable results, is sufficient. If comment be 
needed, let it be found in such deliberate, emphatic statements 
as those made by the American Medical Association at Detroit, 
when it put on record its opinion that “ the use of alcoholic liq- 
uors as a beverage is productive of a large amount of physical 
and mental disease, that it entails diseased appetites and en- 
feebled constitutions upon offspring, and is the cause of a large 
percentage of the crime and pauperism in our large cities and 
country”; and when the members of the Association also 
declared that “they believed that alcohol should be classed 
with other powerful drugs, that when prescribed medicinally 
it should be done with conscientious caution and a sense of 
great responsibility, and that they would welcome any change 
in public sentiment that would confine the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors to the purposes of science, art, and medicine.” 

The Unitarian denomination, if faithful to the position 
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taken at Saratoga, and to the obligation voluntarily assumed 
there, will do its part, and no unimportant part is that, 
towards accomplishing the desired change, and hastening the 
day when, through general understanding and observance of 
the laws of life, and health, and of the principles which 
underlie all public and individual well-being, society shall 
be brought nearer to its true and normal condition, and its 
myriad resources of talent, industry, wealth shall be directed 
to right ends, and all the golden grain which makes our 
country’s prairies bloom like the garden of the Lord, shall 
be converted into vivifying food, not into alcoholic poison. 


JoHN H. Heywoop. 
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EVERLASTING YOUTH. 


A SERMON. BY REV. E. H. SEARS, D. D. 
I. Tues. v., 16. Rejoice Evermore. 


How very different is the experience of two travellers 
crossing the Alps from opposite sides! The traveller who 
starts in the Italian vales goes at first through vineyards 
and luxuriant fields, under skies of unparalleled softness 
and transparency. All is delightful for awhile. But he 
creeps along up the sunny side of the Alps, and the air 
becomes cold, and the scenery grows barren. He comes to 
the region of eternal snows, passes over the summit on the 
cold northern side, and the Italian scenery vanishes from 
sight. He descends without a guide, wanders through the 
drifts, gets chilled, and finally drops frozen and dead into 
the chasm below. So ends his journey. 

The other starts fresh and vigorous on the Switzer side, 
gets to the summit through toil and difficulty, sees new 
prospects breaking upon him every hour, passes over to 
the southern side, where the air grows balmier, and the 
fields grow greener, and finally comes to the region of Tus- 
can beauty, where Nature has lavished all her charms. So 
ends his journey. 

This is precisely our journey of life, from opposite starting- 
places and to opposite goals. A great many persons start 
on the Tuscan side, where everything is bright, and the 
sense of enjoyment is keen, and the wine of life is brimming 
and sparkling. But they rise towards the middle summit, 
and the air grows cold, and their enjoyments are less and 
less. They pass down on the northern side, and become 
chilled. They end in being morose and joyless old men and 
women, and drop frozen into the chasm of death. 

There are others who start on the Switzer side, surmount 
difficulties, endure self-denials, toil up the hill with much 
strain of the muscles, grow strong, get new prospects that 
grow soft and brilliant; and they go down life’s decline amid 
scenery green and sunny as Tuscan vineyards. 
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Religion itself is very often regarded not as that Power 
which gives us the best of now and here, opening within us 
the unfailing springs of delight; but as a kind of savings 
bank, where the means are hoarded up with miserly care for 
happiness in some future contingency, away off in the 
eternities, and as some compensation for the loss of pleasure 
in this world. Gray, the poet, looking overa group of 
children sporting in a summer’s day, saw many of them pfo- 
jected down the vista of years, bent with toil, worn with 
care, consumed by some fever within, torn with the vultures 
of the mind. His vision need not have included the boys 
only. Look over any group of happy girls, and you may 
prophesy too truly, that many of them will enter on domestic 
life and responsibility in the brilliancy of the morning hope 
and promise, and before many years have passed, the bril- 
liancy will have all faded, and nothing will have come in its 
place but wrinkles and care. One of our own poets, and 
one of the best of Unitarian ministers, sings to us in this 
strain of the memories of the past :— 

“When young existence ran 

A radiant current bright and fast, 

Before the storms began, 

And threw the shadow of their wrath 

Across the brightness of our path, 

To cloud the visions sweet and strange 

Of youthful fancy in its range, 

And teach us what a dreary change 

It is—to be a man!” 
All of which is reversing the beneficent order of Provi- 
dence. That would draw us into a plan which makes the 
sense of enjoyment grow deeper and more intense to the last. 

In order to get a full grasp upon this subject, let us follow 
out a twofold inquiry. Why is it that life as it advances 
grows joyless and chill? And what are the simple condi- 
tions of keeping its prospects always more fresh and green? 


I. On the first of these topics there is, I think, a great 
deal of false reasoning. People will tell you of increasing 
responsibilities crushing out the sense of young and abound- 
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ing life, the stern necessity of work lying hard upon them 
with the increasing years. That many persons are over- 
worked is not to be denied. Four hours of hard work for 
the brain, and ten for the body, out of the twenty-four, dre 
as much probably as human nature generally is wound up 
for. But we must not forget, at the same time, that the 
greatest workers in the world were the men who went to 
their work with such relish and appetite that the anvil 
strokes were set to songs of labor. Remember that work is 
one thing in a low depressed state of the faculties — quite 
another thing when the faculties are elastic and self-moving ; 
that in one state of mind we can remove mountains and 
make it pastime ; while in another state of mind an ant-hill 
becomes a mountain, and the grasshopper is a burden. 
There are causes that lie back of all these, and deeper than 
all these. Our life becomes chill, and our enjoyments wane, 
mainly from the possession of unused faculties. What 
powers there are that sleep, or rather smoulder, in a great 
many people without ever rising up into a clear sense of 
spiritual freedom and activity! All our enjoyments come 
from the right use of our faculties. See with what exquisite 
fitness the Lord who made us has arranged this matter! He 
has given us one set within another, to be unlocked and 
opened, and to every one in succession is given a new world 
of objective realities. First and outermost the senses. 
These open earliest, and give us the world of sensuous beauty 
and delight. Then the faculty of doing; then the higher 
and inner faculties — reason, imagination, faith, philanthropy, 
and disinterested love,— each having its own realm to range 
and take delight in. And observe how one set opens and 
grows vivid as a former one wanes and closes. So that man is 
like a gigantic flower, in which, as the calyx, or outer cover- 
ing, peels off and fades, the inner flower-leaves open up to 
the sun, and breathe towards it all their fragrance; and last 
and best of all, the golden fruit hangs in clusters upon the 
stem. 

Now the reason why enjoyment ceases is mainly because, 
in so many people, these inner degrees of our life are never 
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opened. The outer and lower degree opens vividly, and then 
pales and grows dull, and there is nothing left but the em- 
bers and ashes of the sensuous man. Verify this by some 
picture from real life. Can you imagine anything more 
desolate than a collapsed old man or woman—one in whom 
sense has lost its keenness and its relish; one in whom the 
outward graces of person have become marred, but in whom 
the inner faculties have never been stirred at all? They 
have nothing now to talk about, and nothing to think about. 
Feeling itself is dull and flagging, and to all appearance 
they are people whose existence tapers down towards noth- 
ing. I think in this respect men have an advantage over 
women; not as to their native powers, but the opportunities 
of development. Indeed, woman is superior to man in the 
affectional and intuitional faculties, and in the finer execu- 
tive abilities; in these arts, which give expression to the 
inmost spiritual life, whether of poetry or music. Man is 
superior to woman in logic, and intellectual and physical 
execution. There is no need of trying to decide the ques- 
tion of equality or inequality, since we are comparing things 
that differ; only we must say that since affection and 
intuition belong to the higher degrees of the soul, the bal- 
ance, as to original endowment, is clearly on her side. But 
observe again: man’s business calls him out more com- 
pletely; makes him judge, and compare, and concentrate 
means to ends, and marshal the material forces, and get the 
mastery of circumstance, and in this way his work develops 
an energy of character and breadth of intelligence such as 
hers is not calculated to do. This being so, if the years pass 
without touching these inner faculties, and unlocking these 
inner wards of soul, the collapse afterwards will be more 
complete, and the soul’s desolation and solitude more pro- 
found in woman than in man. And so you findit. Compare 
girlhood with womanhood, and compare boyhood with 
manhood, and if the inner faculties have never been touched 
and unfolded, you always find the contrast more complete, 
and the desolation more melancholy, in thé case of woman 
than in the case of man. In the first stage, when the senses 
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have opened vividly towards the charms of this world, and 
the whole sensitive nature is in its full delight and flower, 
and rings out in silvery glee, where does natural existence 
glow with such bounding joy as in an innocent and beautiful 
girlhood? But remember that all this is to have its day, and 
pass off and be forgotten; that it all pertains to the most 
external degree of the mind, and that a very few years will 
make it disappear, as the gusts of May shake down the 
blossoms of spring-time. And then if those deeper wards 
of the soul are still closed, absolutely there is nothing left. 
Personal talk is all that feeds the natural craving for 
knowledge. There is only traditional faith, for none higher 
than that comes without intelligent intuition and earnest 
thinking. Everything tends now to the cold northern side 
—for the first set of faculties have opened and waned, and 
none others have been opened upon new scenery and more 
inviting prospects. A collapsed manhood is melancholy 
enough; a collapsed womanhood is more so, because the 
contrast with the first promise is more striking and complete. 
How often have I seen this verified in our American society, 
and our American domestic life! How often ‘do you see 
woman enter the first stage of family responsibility, brilliant 
with external grace and accomplishment, and come out at 
the second stage with these accomplishments all gone, the 
roses all faded, with no other bloom to take their place; the 
animal spirits all exhaled, with no mental and spiritual life 
succeeding —and so there is nothing left but vacuity and 
insipidity,— and the finest of God-given powers are blighted 
and withered before noon. Do not say that this is necessary. 
Industry is necessary and good; and self-denial is good; 
and sorrow is good; and trial is good; and responsibility is 
good; for these are God’s angels that beckon upward; but 
care is that sly, malignant devil, that steals in at the back- 
door, follows woman through every winding passage, takes 
up all the bright Sabbatic leisurely and joyous hours, and 
turns the being nobly-planned into a vacant and withered 
thing. Or, if the demon is turned out and barred out, 
frivolity and moral indolence too often come in their place, 
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and they are about as bad; for then the inner planes of 
being are never reached, and do not even come into the con- 
sciousness ; and without these there is no spiritual life, no 
unending progress, no faith, except one which is dead, 
traditional, and imitative. Outward graces wither before 
noon, and leave human nature bare and wintry, and stripped 
of all its foliage. 

Let us not, however, exaggerate the difference. Mere 
executive ability, and the most masterly power of business, 
and combination of means to ends, which men have, do not 
develop a man from very far inward. His highest powers 
are still held in abeyance, and the collapse, though it come 
later, is sure to come at last I say, then, the trouble is 
all owing to unused faculties, and, for this reason alone, the 
path goes over to the northern side, instead of broadening 
among the tropic fruits and glories. Because every new 
faculty that is touched and brought into play is a new fount- 
ain of delight, and gives a new realm for us to live in, filled 
with new ranges of objects. 

An artist grew up quite unconscious of his own genius; 
but looking one day upon some object that had fired his 
admiration, “I was seized,” said he, “suddenly and unac- 
countably, with a propensity to draw it. I caught a pencil, 
and with a few strokes reproduced the picture, with an ease 
and perfection that astonished and thrilled me.” It was the 
revelation to him of a new power, and the exercise of it 
introduced him into a new realm of beauty and joy. So of all 
the powers within us. And they are so arranged, lying one 
within another, that the higher ones come last, and yield us 
the deeper and more permanent joy. So that man is planned 
for his life to grow more full and blissful continually ; and if 
it proceeds according to the Divine order, its currents are 
broader and deeper, its freightage of joy and peace more full. 
and its prospects more bright, as it flows onward to the eter- 
nal sea. 

II. We come to our second topic. What are the condi- 
tions of keeping these prospects always more fresh and 
green? I will name three, without pretending to exhaust 
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the subject. First, always be learning something that lies out 
of the routine of daily work, and so keep clear of the ruts 
and the treadmills. The mischief is, that men grow into the 
machinery they use, and are whirled round as one of the 
spokes of the wheel. In this way we fail to carry with us 
through life the child’s curiosity and sense of wonder; and 
the daily miracles that God works in us and about us are 
hidden from our eyes. Think of the people who are rolled 
round every twenty-four hours on the surface of this planet, 
with the stones and the trees, held to it and rooted in it, 
almost as much as they! Farmers there are who are not 
men upon farms, ministers who are not men in pulpits, 
mechanics who are not men in shops, bankers who are not 
men in banks, housekeepers who are not women in the 
house, whose womanhood that is does not rise serenely over 
its work, but goes under it. Always to be learning some- 
thing out of our routine keeps us above it and in command 
of it, without being sucked under by it, and buried in it. 
Yea, we see, by-and-by, how our business stands related to 
higher things, and what golden threads may run into it 
and glorify it, and lift it away from the drudgeries of this 
world. Then we make our occupation the centre about 
which a great deal of knowledge crystallizes, and grows 
clear; and, like Hugh Miller with his sledge-hammer, we 
may lay open a fossil and a chapter of the creation at the 
same time, and with the same blow. Otherwise our business 
grapples us, and we go under it, and our thoughts only creep 
round in its channels, which, like the brooks we angled in, 
grew dull, and sedgy, and nearly dry. That is the history 
of those persons in whom all the young enthusiasm has 
burned out and left them only a human shell, and the world 
has them in its chilling embrace. The outer set of faculties 
is soon to grow dull when the inner set has not been touched 
at all. Always to be learning something out of the routine 
and above it—something that subordinates it and glorifies 
it,—if put at the beginning into the plan of life, would pre- 
vent the work of any household from degenerating into 
drudgery, and keep its leisure hours from the bane of moral 
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indolence. It would save womanhood from its worst col- 
lapse; for when physical life has shed all its adornings, 
what are they to the fresh ones which follow them, if a 
higher intelligence and a spiritual life hold a finer brush and 
chisel, and bring out a richer and more celestial grace? 
And how different will religion become, when woman’s 
deeper and finer intuitions, instead of being smothered, or 
locked in, shall have the culture of such a life-plan! Men, 
left to themselves, are great bunglers in theology. You see 
what work they have made of it, in the scragged and dry 
creeds they have set up. If woman, instead of being 
moulded passively by its priesthood, and accepting its the- 
ology as a tradition, would cultivate her finer and deeper 
intuitions, by giving them a broader and higher intelligence, 
what plastic power might she have over the creeds, and be 
their living soul, and their inspiring song, and sift all the old 
inhumanity out of them. There is a world of truth in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church, but it is truth 
in the fossil; and there is one woman of that Church, who, 
in three of her poems, as I read them, has given us more the- 
ology that breathes and pulses with the inner life, than can 
be found in its sermons and creeds. Always to be learning 
something above our daily work, and which commands it 
and glorifies it, is the first condition, then, of everlasting 
youth. 

There is another: always to be doing something out of and 
beyond the circle of private and personal interest ; not here 
and there, and now and then, and when some agent comes 
along for contributions; but always, and as one of the cher- 
ished objects of the heart. The poorest man that lives can 
ill afford to keep his scanty treasure all to himself, for his 
sense of poverty will be twofold, unless he becomes the 
almoner of some charities to others. He must give out his 
life, or he will lose it; and the smaller it is, the more im- 
perative becomes the necessity that it shall go forth and 
return in double measure. For every one must die spir- 
itually, and become at length a withered limb upon the 
social body, if the end he lives for is not out of and beyond 
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himself and his private affairs. And it will be sure to be in 
himself and keep there, unless he choose some good cause 
suited to his powers, and adopt it and cherish it as his own, 
and thus get a link between himself and the race, through 
which come the never-ceasing pulse-beats of humanity. He 
need not go far, nor look long. He will find it in his own’ 
church denomination, or community, where the work is wait- 
ing for him exactly suited to his unused faculties, waiting to 
break the seal from them and set them free. Hence the 
great benefit of being a living member of some church or 
denomination, through which flows the finer life-blood of 
our human nature, if for no other reason, to keep a man from 
the dry rot of selfish individuality and isolation. 

There is one more condition, and one suggested by my 
text. “Rejoice evermore” is the apostle’s exhortation, and 
immediately after, as if having something to do with it, 
“ Pray without ceasing.” Of course he does not mean the 
rite of prayer, which is periodical, but the heart, or sub- 
stance, of it, which is a perpetual opening. This makes the 
thought chime with our doctrine —the unlocking of those 
inner chambers which look towards the east, and give us the 
Lord as our sunrising, and our unclouded peace. Our spir- 
itual faculties lie inmost, and so they are the last to open 
into perfect flower and fruit. And it is one of the rich pro- 
visions of our endowment, that when our natures are 
unfolded in their divine order, as sense becomes more dull, 
the spiritual power, if touched at all, becomes more clear, 
strong, and sight-seeing. So that the prospect ever widens 
and brightens to the last. These belong to the compensa- 
tions of life. If we started on the Switzer side, struggling 
with self, and wrestling with temptation, climbing some- 
times up hills of ice, we are sure to gain the summits where 
the Divine scenery lies soft and sweet upon the soul. And 
this is prayer without ceasing. It is when the stages of 
doubt, denial, and debate, have all been passed and done 
with, when evil has been resisted and cleared away from us, 
and the peace of sin forgiven has been given us, and we ap- 
prehend God, not through blind and traditionary belief, but 
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through the clarified consciousness; and then we join hands 
with the elders before the throne, and the sons of God 
shouting for joy. 

And this is eternal youth, its conditions being threefold, 
learning, doing, praying; not once, but always, and having 
their places in our plan of life. And they will be sure to 
reach all the wards and ranges of our nature, and throw 
them wide open successively to the full enjoyment of their 
objects ; from youth, that senses so keenly the things of this 
world, to age, whose hairs grow silvery in the dawn of the 
world to come. I wish this subject could make its just ap- 
peal to those who can now decide for themselves whether 
existence shall be to them a short-lived pleasure, or an ever- 
lasting beauty and joy. I wish its message could reach 
every young person who is given over to moral indolence 
and insensibility. These conditions neglected, they will 
sink under the burden of the day as others have done; or, 
if they have no burdens, sink into vacancy —the soul poor 
and wrinkled as soon as the animal spirits have exhaled, and 
the sparkle of the hour is gone. These conditions observed, 
the mind and the heart will never grow old; the shallow 
gifts and graces of the outward person will fade, only that 
higher and better ones may take their place; life ends, not 
on the northern side, but in landscapes of more than Tuscan 
richness and beauty, where the rose is always fresh, and the 
leaf is always green, and where the body never wrinkles and 
decays, because the soul puts on the bloom of immortality. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


I wish in this article to give some of my first impressions 
on visiting England. I have had no special facilities for ob- 
servation, or advantages of personal intercourse, to assist 
me. I have indeed had the privilege of being brought into 
friendly communication with a few men who, from their 
mental powers, their elevation of character, or their position, 
have great influence in England. But the persons of this 
character whom I have met are few. The ten or eleven 
weeks which I have spent in England have been spent in 
railway-cars, in hotels, in cathedrals, museums, and places of 
public resort. I have been in the midst of the people. I 
have read the morning papers. I have felt the stir of life in 
the community around me. In this way, without any un- 
usual facilities for gaining information, I have been brought 
face to face with the great questions of the day, and led to 
give them a degree of attention, which I never could have 
given to them in my own country. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 


The first thing that struck me in England was the move- 
ment that is going on for popular education. Chester is an 
old town, fourteen or fifteen miles from Liverpool, with 
more perhaps of a medieval aspect than any other town in 
England. Indeed, the wall on which the city prides itself 
more than on anything else purports to have been built 
originally by the Romans, and the city has altogether a look 
of antiquity, as if it might have been asleep for sixteen cent- 
uries, and waked up out of its sleep only within the last 
thirty years. Yet within a few days after I reached Eng- 
land, a great educational meeting was held in Chester to lay 
the foundation stone of a new school-building. The Dean, 
and the Bishop of Chester, and the Duke of Westminster, 
who, I believe, was to give the school-house, were present. 
The late Prime Minister of England, Mr. Gladstone, made a 
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very interesting and suggestive speech on middle-class edu- 
cation. Two or three sentences will indicate the tone of his 
remarks. “It isin the masses,” he says, “of the people of 
this country that, after all, the greatest proportion of useful 
material is to be found; there is less there that is conven- 
tional, there is more that is natural; but, depend upon it, 
whenever you give to a people upon a large scale easy 
access to a good education, the consequence of it will be 
that you will bring out of the ranks of the people —I mean 
of the laboring community —and into a higher rank, a con- 
siderable proportion of those who are your fellow-citizens, 
indeed, but whom I will now describe as your formidable 
competitors. And, therefore, it is high time that the middle- 
classes of this country, who may consider themselves as 
having in a great degree obtained that which others are 
only beginning to seek, it is high time that they, for them- 
selves, and for their children, should consider that much 
exercise — as in all departments of life, so especially in the 
attainment of knowledge, and the realizing of all the bene- 
fits of education —is needful on their part.” 

A public meeting was held in Nottingham for the extension 
of university education in the populous towns of England. 
The Marquis of Hartington, the leader of the liberal party 
in the House of Commons, presided, and from his speech we 
copy a few sentences to show what is doing for education in 
that direction here in England. The lesson may be not 
without its uses in our country. After referring to the leth- 
argy which had seemed to settle on the English universities, 
the speaker says: “But of late years that has entirely 
changed, not altogether without external stimulants, but 
much more from the energy and public spirit of the younger 
members of the Universities. Great efforts have been made. 
Those efforts first took the direction of improving to the 
greatest possible extent the instructions which the Uni- 
versity could give those who came to them for instruction. 
The range of studies encouraged by the Universities has 
been greatly enlarged. Large sums have been laid out by 
the Universities in the establishment of museums, and labor- 
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atories, and in other appliances of teaching. Members of 
the Universities have been encouraged to devote their ener- 
gies to research in natural science and in philosophy; and 
not only have the Universities so extended themselves at 
home, but have extended their labors abroad. They have 
instituted local examinations, for the purpose of raising the 
standard of education in schools, and they have also intro- 
duced general local examinations; and I say with pride of 
the University of which I have the honor to be an unworthy 
member —the University of Cambridge —that it has gone 
further still. It has taken the lead in this movement of 
University extension, and in conjunction with public-spirited 
citizens of this and other towns, is now making an effort to 
extend a higher system of education to the great centres of 
the country. The University at Cambridge has felt that 
with about three hundred and fifty fellowships — which is, I 
believe, about the number of fellowships held in that Uni- 
versity — the number was excessive for the teaching, or the 
business of the University itself; and I think it does reflect 
the highest credit upon the young and energetic members of 
the University who have gone forth and sought for them- 
selves a new field of usefulness, and have endeavored to 
extend the advantages of higher education to a large number 
of their countrymen who have hitherto had no advantage of 
enjoying them.” Other meetings on this great subject were 
held in different parts of the kingdom, and evidently there 
is a general and increasing interest in it. Mr. Forster, 
who has done more for popular education than any other 
man in England, came to the very core of the matter, 
when he said that the time must come when every child 
in England would have within his reach the means of getting 
the education best adapted to his faculties. This single sen- 
tence contains the key for the solution of many of the most 
difficult problems, which are now suggesting themselves to 
some of our most thoughtful minds in America. Our edu- 
cation is too much of one unvarying and stereotyped 
character — giving precisely the same lessons to all. In 
Harvard University, this uniformity has been broken up so 
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as to meet the widely-divergent wants of different classes of 
minds. The same freedom of choice should be allowed to 
the pupils in our public schools, in their more advanced 
studies, according to their peculiar mental endowments, and 
the calling to which their lives are to be given. 

In our common-school education we are greatly in ad- 
vance of anything that we findin England. The relation of 
the national Church here to the people is a great impediment 
in the way of anything like our common schools. But great 
efforts are making here on all hands for the more general 
and better education of the people. The Universities have 
taken a new lease of life and usefulness, in adapting them- 
selves to the wants of the age. 


THE SENSITIVENESS OF THE GOVERNMENT TO POPULAR 
OPINION 


is a matter that has struck me very much since I have been 
in this country. It may be doubted whether our national 
government is as much influenced by the popular feeling as 
the government here. At the close of the session of Parlia- 
ment, a circular was issued from the Admiralty department, 
which practically required officers of the navy to give up 
any slaves who may have found refuge on board their ships 
in foreign ports, or on the open sea. Immediately the alarm 
was given. The circular was everywhere denounced as an 
attempt to uphold slavery. The press was indignant. Pub- 
lic meetings were called. But hardly was there time to hold 
these meetings before the offensive circular was first sus- 
pended, and then withdrawn. The orators, who had prepared 
themselves to make a violent attack on the government, 
were placed in a ludicrous position by having nothing to 
contend against. 

Another instance may be given. The Queen’s steam-yacht 
ran down a sailing vessel, and several persons on board the 
sailing vessel were drowned. An inquest was held on the 
bodies of those who were drowned to determine who was to 
be blamed for their death. Before their decision was 
reached, the Queen, in the kindness of her heart, wrote a 
note, expressing her satisfaction with the conduct of her 
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captain, who was in fact on trial at that very time by the 
coroner and his inquest. This was at once regarded as a 
dangerous extension of the royal prerogative. If there is one 
sentiment among Englishmen stronger than another, it is that 
of loyalty to the Queen. But the rights of the people, and 
the impartial administration of the laws, must not in the 
slightest degree be interfered with by her. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS 


is another subject which must press itself on any intelligent 
traveler in England. At first, to us outsiders, the national 
Church seems to be a mighty incubus on the religious 
thought and life of the nation. Its political and social as- 
cendency are very great. Its Creeds and Thirty-nine 
Articles seem like instruments of torture and social oppres- 
sion, bearing with greatest severity on the most sensitive 
and conscientious natures. The national government, the 
universities, the great schools of learning, and the most 
important institutions of the land, are closely connected with 
it. They who live here outside of it have many and seri- 
ous disadvantages. It seems as if there could hardly be 
any true freedom of religious inquiry. And yet, as a matter 
of fact, there is, both in the Church and out of the Church, 
greater freedom of expression, and greater apparent latitude 
of opinion, than among the same classes in tne United 
States. The Unitarians as a body are more radical here 
than with us, and more obtrusive, perhaps I might say, and 
dogmatical in the expression of what they do not believe. 
Negations have a much larger place ip their daily vocabulary 
than with us. The preaching which I have heard has less of 
positive Christian teaching in it than we should find among 
the corresponding class of preachers among us. 

And this free thinking and speaking is not confined to one 
denomination. The great Church of England is evidently 
moved and shaken to its very centre by the divergent and 
often conflicting opinions of those who minister at its altar. 
As we go among its members, and hear them talk freely on 
the momentous religious questions of the day, we find that 
within the Anglican Church we may go all the way from a 
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Franciscan monk of the Middle Ages to a radical of the ex- 
treme school of our day. And yet they are all bound by the 
severe formularies of their Church. How they do this, how 
they find such liberty within its limits, how they reconcile 
such freedom to doubt with a profession of faith in its arti- 
cles, we cannot easily understand. When a highly-educated 
and able clergyman had expressed to me his views of Christ, 
which coincided entirely with my own Unitarian views, I 
could not help asking, “ How can you, with such views, read 
the Athanasian Creed as a part of your service?” “O, we 
sing it,” he replied, with a hearty laugh. Wonderful in- 
genuity, certainly, is exercised in evading the obligations by 
which the English Church three centuries ago hoped to stay 
all further change or progress in theological inquiry. It 
shows how useless such attempts are; and that it would be 
easier to bind the ocean waves down into one dead level, 
than bind down to one uniform religious belief the restless, 
impatient, inquiring, and progressive spirit, which is moving 
forward the mighty intelligence of the world. 

This freedom of thought is helped onward by the new 
life that has been quickened in the Universities. For cent- 
uries they were little more than vast repositories of learning, 
showing how high the tide had risen in former ages, but 
doing nothing to go forward, or to open new spheres of in- 
telligence.' But now they are waking up to the new life 
and thought of the day. They are placing themselves at 
the head of about every movement of this nineteenth cent- 
ury- In Oxford or Cambridge may be found some of the 
strongest advocates of.almost every shade of opinion that 
divides the nation. Youth is the age of doubt. The Uni- 
versity education, in calling the intellectual faculties into full 
activity, leads them into the enchanted land where the mind 
naturally doubts the reality of everything around it. Old 
laws, institutions, habits, beliefs, are subjected to its skepti- 
cal inquiries. I have been told on the authority of a recent 
graduate, who was distinguished for scholarship and integrity 
of character, that only a few of the more intelligent stu- 
dents, whom he knew at one of the great Universities, 
believed in the Christian miracles, and that this was true of 
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thoughtful, religious-minded men. These doubts are no 
longer treated as crimes, but as natural phenomena in the 
healthful progress of the mind from ignorance to truth. 
And we, who have no doubt of the reality of the Christian 
miracles, look on this fact as a hopeful sign of progress in 
the Christian intelligence of the English people. We do 
not regard it as foreshadowing an age of skepticism or un- 
belief, but of free thought, and, through it, of intelligent 
and well-grounded Christian convictions of truth and duty. 
When the young men, who are to be the leaders and teach- 
ers of the coming generation, are free to doubt, the time 
cannot be far off when Christian freedom within the Church 
may have full course, without violating its formularies, or 
occupying a position of doubtful truthfulness and honor. 

I should be glad to speak more fully of the Unitarians. 
But it would require more time and space than I now have. 
Wherever I went I was interested in the enthusiasm and 
steadfastness with which our friends were laboring in every 
good cause. The former generation of Unitarian ministers 
have left behind them in the communities where they lived, 
a good reputation for purity of life, intelligence, and thought- 
fulness for others; their memory is still a power for good. 
The present generation may not be so remarkable for their 
scholarly habits of calm and thorough investigation; but 
they are earnest workers, and are faithfully doing their part 
to lead the nation on into a higher civilization. The best 
men in the English Church speak of them, and the work they 
are doing, with great respect. If the cause which they 
represent makes but little progress outwardly, as a denom- 

‘inational movement, it is because the spirit of free inquiry 
and of liberal Christianity is going on with increasing 
power in other denominations. One Sunday morning I 
heard an excellent Unitarian sermon preached to a hundred 
people in a Unitarian chapel; and in the afternoon I heard 
just as liberal a sermon preached to three thousand people 
in Westminster Abbey. The Unitarian churches would be 
more fully attended if the Established Church were more 
narrow and illiberal in its theology. 

J. H. MORRISON. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


1876. 


The readers of this Review have part in the profound 
interest with which the American people approach the 
opening of the second century of the nation’s life. No 
thoughtful man, indeed, can pass one of the mile-stones that 
mark the years without serious self-questioning; without 
remembrances both joyous and sad, and an onlooking to the 
future that is not free from solicitude, if it be not touched 
with anxious forecast. The things that have been attempted 
or accomplished, the hopes that have been fulfilled or 
blasted, the disasters that have fallen or impended, the 
anxieties and evil auguries that have proved well-grounded 
or baseless, the good that has been bettered or marred, 
the bad that has been conquered or confirmed, the joys 
and griefs that have come or gone,—all these things 
return, and call forth mingled emotions, and bring their 
various lessons, and become the basis on which we compute 
the probabilities of the advancing years. 

So, on the larger theatre of the nation’s life, at the opening 
of this centennial year, we naturally recall the promise and 
the perils of a hundred years ago, the prophecies of good and 
ill that attended the venture of a new nationality and an 
untried form of government. We compare with these pre- 
dictions and expectations the real perils that have endangered 
our institutions in the course of its history hitherto, their: 
partial failures to work out all the good hoped for, their 
complete failure to end in the speedy ruin often predicted or 
feared; and in these results we find both encouragements 
and warnings, and from them seek to get some light on the 
problems that are pressing now, and gain some wise direction 
to shape rightly our future course. 

The question may properly be asked whether the hundred 
years of the American Republic have realized in a fair degree 
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the hopes of the founders of this government. In many 
important regards the answer is ready and emphatic. In 
regard to the development of material resources, it cannot be 
doubted that no predictions at the outset began to anticipate 
the fulfilled results. Samuel Adams nor Patrick Henry ever 
had a vision of what the nation they helped to birth would 
attain to in a hundred years,—of the spread of its popula- 
tion, the wide fields of its agriculture, the wealth of its mines 
and varied industries. Benjamin Franklin, with all the 
seership of his science, could have gone little way in fore- 
casting what the inventive genius of a hundred years would 
do in multiplying the results of labor, and increasing the 
comforts and the power of man. The immense opportunity 
furnished by our vast unopened territory, and by our institu- 
tions, joined with the mechanical facilities and with the 
spirit of enterprise which has pervaded our age, has issued 
in results that outrun prophecy. We have nothing to show 
in the great Exposition at Philadelphia next summer so 
admirable and well worth attentive study as the develop- 
ment of industry itself, and the increase of the nation’s wealth 
and power of creating wealth, in its life of a hundred years. 

In another respect the best prophecies at the outset of our 
national history have been fulfilled. The strength and ade- 
quacy of republican government are assured. The capability 
of man for self-government has been demonstrated. What- 
ever may happen hereafter, a hundred years of successful 
experiment settles that. The capacity of representative 
government to deal with difficult questions, to put down 
insurrection, and settle intestine discord, will hardly be ques- 
tioned henceforth. The conditions of general intelligence 
and moral soundness must indeed be granted, but these are 
precisely the conditions on which republicanism in this coun- 
try has always based its hopes. 

In other important respects it would be easy to show that 
our institutions have kept the promise of their founders,—in 
the efficiency of public instruction, in the agencies of philan- 
thropy, in the voluntary support of the institutions of 
religion. However far these fall short of ideal excellence, it 

ul 
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may at least be said that under no other form of government 
are they anywhere surpassed or equalled. 

But there were other hopes centered in the American 
experiment of free government than those which related to 
material development or national security, hopes much more 
closely connected with the real unfolding of human nature 
and the essential well-being of man. Mr. Froude somewhere 
says that after all talk of progress and of institutions, the hap- 
piness and true dignity of human life depend on much the 
same things in all ages, and that these conditions are mainly 
moral. Gains in the average moral status are the hardest of 
all things to estimate. Character is the slowest of all 
growths in a people; beside that the century plant maxes 
haste to blossom. Whether, on the whole, character has 
gained in America in a hundred years, whether it has 
not lost in elevation and intensity what it has gained in 
breadth and depth, whether it has not lost in firmness of 
fibre and sturdiness of integrity all it has surely gained in 
richness of sentiment and catholicity of temper, —are ques- 
tions that cannot be decided by any evidence at hand. Men 
will answer them according to their faith or their whim. 

However they are answered, the best hopes of a hundred 
years not only, but of eighteen hundred years, remain in 
large measure unrealized. Individual souls here and there 
catch the promise and turn into it grand fulfillment. Com- 
munities are kindled in the fire of these lives, and moved in 
the direction of some ideal end, or along the line of some 
high reform. Institutions are corrected or improved, and 
the burdens a little eased. But lifting burdens only shifts 
them until self-control and the freedom of righteousness are 
attained. Character is the main factor of a nation’s progress, 
and character is mainly the work of each new generation, 
only helped by the wise influence and inspiring example of 
the best men and women of earlier ages, and by the clearer 
moral atmosphere these have helped to bring. 


There are many problems that the first century of the 
American Republic bequeathes to its successor unsolved, 
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some of which indeed are only now rising into prominence. 
Such is the great question of labor and capital, one aspect of 
which, and an extremely interesting one, our readers will 
find treated in an article on the business situation in the 
present number of this Review. 

Another is the religious question, which the recent speech 
and message of President Grant, and the Constitutional 
Amendment, introduced into Congress by Mr. Blaine, have 
brought somewhat unexpectedly into the political arena. 
Mr. Wasson shows us how this question of papal interference 
with the State is being treated under very different govern- 
mental conditions from ours, in a country where it has 
assumed a significance and urgency to which it cannot in 
this country for a long time attain. This is no reason, 
however, why we should not be forewarned and forearmed ; 
and Mr. Blaine’s proposed amendment will have the effect 
to test the strength of Roman Catholic hostility to un- 
sectarian schools, and the temper of political parties in 
regard to this question; and if adopted, to secure the Amer- 
ican system of education from all perils at the hands of 
political schemers, except by the very remote one of revolu- 
tion. The only doubt as to the adoption of this amendment, 
arises from the unreadiness of the public to discuss the 
question, and the natural dislike of politicians to let this 
measure interfere with the combinations they are supremely 
interested in making for the possession and partition of 
official places and spoils. Whatever of perplexity or con- 
sternation it may occasion the latter class, all good men 
should desire none the less to see this touchstone applied. 
Whenever the matter is fairly before the American people, 
we cannot doubt their emphatic judgment in favor of unsec- 
tarian public schools, and against all partition of public 
funds among religious sects. 

We cannot, however, endorse the recommendation of the 
President, that such Constitutional Amendment shall go to 
the extent of “forbidding in such schools the teaching of 
religious, atheistic or Pagan tenets,” since we believe that 
besides the very needful moral instruction that might be 
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held to be forbidden in the first of these terms, there is an 
unsectarian and well-nigh universal basis of religion, the 
recognition of which is strictly in place in the public school, 
or wherever children are taught. However wise and right 
it may be to yield in this regard to local clamor or temporary 
prejudice, the ideal training of the child does not admit a 
strict division between “secular” and moral and religious 
education; and the State ought not to abdicate, by consti- 
tutional enactment, the right to inculcate the virtues funda- 
mental to the life of the nation, and to reinforce these by the 
supreme sanction of reverence for the Divine law. 

Nor, while sympathizing in large part with the President’s 
view of the evils which are likely to attend the extraordinary 
increase of untaxed church-property, are we prepared to 
assent to his proposal of a Constitutional Amendment for- 
bidding such exemption. The withdrawal of this exemp- 
tion in the main (we should except church-edifices, though 
not church-lands), by State legislation, is, we think, desirable ; 
but it is certainly questionable whether the matter requires, 
or even properly admits of, the interference of the national 
government. Certainly, since it is wholly subject to regu- 
lation by local law, and since no State —save, we believe, 
California, in forming its original Constitution —has yet even 
discussed the subject in its legislature, it can hardly be 
statesmanship to adopt the proposed amendment. It may, 
however, be of service to the country to have called its 
attention to the rapid increase of ecclesiastical wealth, and 
the perils of leaving it to grow untaxed. 


The best method of checking and curing intemperance is 
another of the questions which American moralists must 
study in the new century as they have studied it hitherto. 
When we consider the waste and woe caused by drunken- 
ness, and its ravages in every community and neighborhood, 
the apathy which pervades the public mind in regard to this 
subject becomes something inconceivable and monstrous. 
The arithmetical figures which denote the various cost of 
intoxicating liquors are startling enough, but the tragedies 
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of wasted manhood, the record of brutal crimes, the common 
story of disgrace, poverty, and outrage, and the sadder 
stories left untold, but no less surely known to be true, —tell 
of a price in human happiness and honor that would be un- 
speakably dreadful to contemplate were not our spiritual 
senses dulled by habit. That an evil so immense, and so 
largely preventible, and even curable, as intemperance — as is 
proved by the changed condition of many communities in 
New England within the last forty years,— should awaken 
only a threadbare interest, and call forth only scattering 
spasmodic exertions, is one of those evidences of the possi- 
bility of a state of topical spiritual paralysis in a community 
that are the most perplexing and disheartening facts with 
which the philanthropist and the Christian worker has to 
deal. Mr. Heywood’s paper on this subject is the last word 
hitherto of a discussion opened by an essay which he read at 
the meeting of the National Conference at Syracuse. 


We present in Mr. Livermore’s essay on the “ International 
Exhibition,” the first of a series of papers, by several writers, 
on topics that have special interest from their connection 
with this centennial year. Some of these will be historical 
sketches of leading events of 1776, while others will relate 
to the great moral and religious movements by which the 
last century has been characterized, and which have stamped 
themselves on our American civilization. While welcoming, 
as heretofore, to these pages the best results of critical in- 
quiry and Christian scholarship, we hope never to be forget- 
ful that it is the first office of religious thought and research 
to bring forth helpful and inspiring truth for the strengthen- 
ing of Christian manhood, and the elevation of humanity. 
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THINGS AT HOME. 


Our Universalist brethren have been chafing under a home 
thrust given to the denomination in a sermon preached be- 
fore them at their convention in Lynn, by the Rev. Dr. Ry- 
der, who charges them with a neglect of personal piety, in 
language, which, although it may be exaggerated somewhat 
from the heat of great feeling, expresses the vital want in all 
the churches of Christ. Our friends were startled, dismayed, 
when this appeal came flaming down upon them. One mem- 
ber, burning with a sense of injustice, made a protest in the 
form of a resolution; but the good sense and candor of the 
denomination obliged him to withdraw it. In fact, the Uni- 
versalists have received this address, after the first shock was 
over, with a calmness, modesty, and seriousness, which it 
would be well for us to imitate. Wedonot believe our Uni- 
versalist brethren need such a rebuke any more than our- 
selves. Weallneedit. We need to be reminded that religion 
is something more than sitting in our pews and paying the 
minister’s salary; that the Church of Christ calls for some- 
thing more than common honesty and respectability. It for- 
bids us to say, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” It beseeches 
us to love one another in Christ, and work together under 
his watch-word, with our time and money ; to pray and sing 
with the spirit and understanding ; to join affectionately in 
the beautiful rites of the Church, and feel her bond of fellow- 
ship and inspiration wherever we go in the world. We do 
not train our young people to love the Church of Christ, and 
when they go from our roofs into other homes, they often live 
for years with no abiding places for worship, no permanent 
religious association, until, perhaps, they need the minister 
to bury their dead, and suddenly find themselves prostrated 
“without hope and without God in the world.” We do not 
wish to make any reflections upon our brethren of the vari- 
ous other denominations; but they are made of “like pas- 
sions as we,” and we believe the wisest and best among them 
deplore the indifference to personal religion of a large num- 
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ber who make up their congregations. There is no need for 
us to despair. We all, as workers, need a fresh baptism of 
the spirit, that we may be more earnest and faithful in win- 
ning our brothers and sisters to the unspeakable joys which 
are found among the disciples of Christ. 


JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION. 


This is the title of an article which has appeared of late 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra, and being the leading one in that 
valuable review, it commands our attention. The writer 
opens his article with this rather startling assertion: “ The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead body is essential to 
the validity of Christianity.” Weare tempted to lay the ar- 
ticle down, repulsed by so dogmatic and narrow a statement ; 
but as we go on reading, we find that the writer modifies his 
assertion somewhat afterwards, by his way of looking at the 
earthly organism of man, and that substance which he thinks 
is left behind with it after the “spirit” has departed to the 
other world. He believes, in common with many thinkers, 
.that man is composed of body, soul, and spirit. In the brute 
he asserts that all life and sensation go out with the dissolv- 
ing form forever. That is his theory only, for many of us are 
inclined to believe that the quality of soul in them is the 
same as ours, though less in quantity, and thus hope to see 
our humble companions in the next world. The striking 
peculiarity of the writer’s belief is, that he thinks the body 
is not merely sundered from the soul at death, but that 
“there is a painful sundering of soul and spirit.” After the 
parting pang, he says “ the spirit reluctantly bears the separ- 
ation, and waits in expectant hope the coming assured re- 
union.” Here we have an attempt at a philosophical inter- 
pretation of the Old Church doctrine that the dead sleep in 
the ground until the last trump, when they shall be aroused 
to judgment. What incomprehensible theories cling around 
our divine and simple faith, and have done so for ages, from 
a too literal interpretation of Scripture texts! One proof- 
text is perhaps that one of Jesus. The hour cometh and now 
is when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
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they that hear shall live. Some of our Unitarian commenta- 
tors would interpret the following word graves as graves of 
sin and degradation ; but we see no reason why we should 
not take the verse in its actual meaning of earthly graves. 
But the “now is” takes away completely the idea that Jesus 
postponed the resurrection and judgment to a far-off future. 
“ He that believeth not,” he says, “is condemned already.” 
And this is the condemnation, that he hath not believed that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. His worst punishment is 
(whatever other he may need also), that he knows nothing 
and will know nothing of the divine grace and joy and peace 
of being a disciple of Christ and a true son of the Father. 
Jesus, in spite of the strong pictures in some of his parables, 
constantly speaks of eternal life as now, immediate in this 
world and the one to come. Would his Father let his be- 
loved lie in the ground, haunting their eld bodies for “a thou- 
sand years,” longing and struggling, or mutely waiting to be 
united with their better part in heaven? No. He would 
have shed more bitter tears than those he let fall in Gethsem- 
ane if such were their fate. 

We have no criticism to make upon the conclusions of the 
writer in in regard to the future condition of the soul. They 
are spiritual in their character, and such as commend them- 
selves to the minds of all the best Christians. But this terri- 
ble intermediate time, which hangs like a nightmare upon 
the imagination of many old believers—we will not say 
hearts, —for in great sorrow their hearts refuse to accept it. 
This terrible idea, he endeavors to reconcile with the highest 
philosophy. His views in this respect seem to me thoroughly 
Pagan, and are supported by pictorial texts of Scripture, 
which, however grand in exciting the consciences of men, are 
hardly to be used in defence of such theories. He quotes 
Job as follows: “Oh, that:Thou wouldst hide me in the 
grave, that Thou wouldst keep me secret until thy wrath be 
past, that Thou wouldst appoint me a set time and deliver 
me!” What caused the visits of the early Greeks and 
Romans to the graves of their ancestors, where they laid 
gifts for the dead, but the childish feeling of the natural man 
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that some portion of their friends were there, although they 
knew the body had dissolved? It was a creditable feeling 
for them, and redeemed them from the brute savage, who 
saw nothing beyond the senses. But has Christianity noth- 
ing better to give than this? The early Christians immured 
in the Catacombs — could they have rejoiced at the thought 
of a future life for ages, part in heaven, and part still in the 
bowels of the earth? Could they have written such a 
touching epitaph as this over a young girl: “Sophronia, 
‘sweet Sophronia! thou livest in God.” 

This view of one writer carries us back still further to the 
ancient Egyptians and Babylonians. He quotes a magnifi- 
cent passage of Isaiah when the prophet speaks of the 
proud King of Babylon going down among the dead, saying, 
‘Hell from beneath is moved for thee- to meet thee at thy com- 
ing; it stirreth up the dead for thee, even the chief ones of the 
earth.” ... Says the writer, whose sense of poetry is lost in 
his preconceived theory, “ These kings were quiet and still 
in their tombs, ‘lying in glory every one in his own house,’ 
and though roused at his coming, they yet fall back in their 
slumber, and this mightiest monarch of them all is denied a 
place among them.” He closes this passage with this start- 
ling sentence, not by way of theory but an actual assertion: 
“The dead sleep, but have occasional wakings in partial 
consciousness.” 

We cannot for the moment answer one word to this. We 
are speechless in pain at such a thought, and then our whole 
being utters a cry against it. It is a melancholy voice from 
the childhood of the world. It was wonderful that the 
ancient Egyptians, considering they were such a sensuous, 
pleasure-loving people, should have groped so for immor- 
tality. But it was only groping compared with the light 
that began to shine on the Hebrew poets and seers, and 
overspread at last with its fullness the face of Jesus Christ. 
We can say with the old church liturgy that we believe in 
the resurrection of the body; not the old garment, but a 
new and more spiritual one that rises from the old —the 


same, and yet not the same. We cannot, therefore, see how 
12 
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the resurrection of Jesus can be a type of our own, as we 
think it is, unless we believe that it was his beautiful, glori- 
fied and spiritual body that rose, or was, in fact, ever present, 
only he had that great vital power by which he was able to 
show himself to those who loved him. If we had an over- 
whelming faith, an utter freedom from the spirit of unrest 
and care, we might, perhaps, see our beloved ones with him. 
We cannot doubt from the testimony of pure souls, reaching 
back to the early patriarchs, that there has been sometimes, 
open vision. These moments have, however, been granted 
in great crises in men’s lives, as in the case of the apostle 
whose great inspiration was the Resurrection; but our poor 
natures could not bear the strain while we stay here. It 
would unfit us for our duties on earth. We must work the 
work for which we are sent here, remembering that if we 
keep his words, “ we shall never see death.” 


OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


We have made a fresh start in our schools with a new 
lesson paper modeled somewhat after the same plan as the 
old one, only that two minds can never work in the same 
traces. The new lessons are pointed, practical, and very 
interrogative. Perhaps some teachers would say, too much 
so, as they give the children a chance to answer often in 
monosyllables. The questions, it is true, are simple, but they 
arrest the child’s attention at the outset, and that is a matter 
of first importance. Moreover, the teacher is responsible if 
these questions are used asa dry compendium, — got through 
with in a short time. However simple they may seem, now 
and then comes a searching one which probes keenly the 
- daily life, habits, and thoughts of the child. We welcome, 
therefore, gratefully, this new aid to our God-given work. 
We cannot refrain from looking back upon the past lessons 
we have used with a word of recognition. The Sunday- 
school work is always in some measure an ungracious task. 
There are plenty to find fault with its leaders, to call its 
teachers dull, and to say there is no use in having it at abl. 
Fortunately those who work in this vineyard have some- 
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thing besides the approbation of men to encourage them, or 
they would long ago have fainted. Was there ever a hymn- 
book that satisfied our denomination? Probably not. Neither 
will there ever be very likely a Sunday-school manual. It is 
“the nature of the creature” —or, we might perhaps be a 
little softer, and say it is the nature of the human creature, to 
be finding fault instead of taking hold and doing. We began 
to speak of our past series of lessons. For ourselves, we 
would like to pay a tribute to their excellence. They were 
rich in suggestive truths, reverent, and yet not timid in 
facing modern thought, taking hold of essentials, and pre- 
senting a graphic outline of the gospel narratives. We feel 
sure that many of our teachers will agree with us, and they 
will also be ready as we are, to give a cordial reception to 
the new series. 


OUR CO-WORKERS. 


Our friend and missionary at the West, in Illinois, Rev. 
Mr. Douthit, has had the satisfaction during the month of 


November of seeing the corner-stone of his church in Shel- 
byville actually laid. We who have long worshiped in 
decorous and perhaps beautiful houses, cannot realize fully 
the joy of a little band out there, who have gathered in little 
places not their own, and who now, at the cost of sacrifices 
on their part, see their cherished hopes approaching toward 
fulfillment. The day was rainy and dark, but their hearts 
were so warm and light that they did not know it. This 
church is the first Congregational one in Shelbyville. This 
word Congregational is not an especially high-sounding one, 
and it is really the common property of us all; but our 
Orthodox friends got the start of us with it, and the word 
is chiefly associated with them, so that we are rather pleased 
when our churches take possession of it first. It is pleasant 
to read in the Shelbyville paper sent us by Mr. Douthit with 
other pamphlets, that Dr. Mills, of the Presbyterian Church, 
conducted the exercises. He made in his address one pointed 
statement; namely, this: “ Every individual who lives and 
dies without an acceptance of the Gospel is a failure.” It 
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may seem at first sight arbitrary, but, in reality, what are all 
the glories of art, the discoveries of science, even, to the 
soul, compared with the joy of that inward harmony with 
God which we have learned how to find through Jesus 
Christ his Son? Mr Douthit made an earnest address, 
which was reported, we think, in the Christian Register. 
He is giving a series of Sunday Evening Talks on various 
graphic subjects like these: “Some Heathen Seekers after 
God”; “Some Catholic Saints”; “Luther and his Co- 
Workers”; “The Wesleys”; “Some Noted Infidels and 
Skeptics”; “ Swedenborg and Spiritualism”; “Some Unita- 
rian Worthies.” Without seeming to find fault with what 
has been done, we will say that we wish that the ministers 
around Boston who have so disinterestedly inaugurated a 
series of Sunday Evening Lectures in our country churches 
this winter, would take up another year such subjects as 
these, rather than those, however valuable, which concern 
moral economics. The course begun in Boston this winter, 
which touches on personal religion, we believe will bear 
much fruit. 

Our other missionary at Janesville is supported by the 
Western Conference. Rev. J. Ll. Jones has also sent us some 
circulars showing the nature of his work. He was spared 
from his church thirteen weeks that he might go abroad 
“and preach the gospel to every creature.” We will not at- 
tempt to enumerate the miles he has travelled, nor the towns 
and villages where he has preached. We know he is full of 
zeal and energy ; his spirit is electrifying, and he has found 
everywhere warm friends of our cause. More than half the 
sum required for his expenses he has collected from his audi- 
ences, which is a substantial sign that they are not only 
“hearers but doers of the word.” Let us bear these two 
workers in our hearts, and bid them God-speed, and do some- 
thing more than say to the sheep of these flocks, “Be ye 
warmed and fed.” 

The Unitarian society in Milwaukee has recently secured 
a new pastor, and the Wisconsin Unitarian Conference was 
held there in December. We shall not receive reports of it 
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before going to press. but have no doubt it will quicken 
the life of our brethren, and warm their souls toward one 
another. . 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


We have received a copy of the journal sent us by the 
Centennial Society of Philadelphia, with the request that we 
should notice it. There is a complaint that there is not 
enough interest manifested in our towns and villages. We 
think it owing to the fact that we are all tired of seeing or 
hearing about great expositions. We recognize the propriety 
of having the occasion in Philadelphia, but we cannot help 
regretting that so much money is to be spent in great show- 
buildings, when a simple mass celebration of the people, with 
speeches, music, and poetry, would haye been so much more 
delightful. We will not croak now, however, but give the 
work our best wishes and support. We trust the committee 
who are so willing that women should get money for them, 
and who are so ready to recognize their abilities in that re- 


spect, will also give them a fair opportunity to show what 
they can do, not only in needle-work and fine art, but in all 
branches of mechanical industry, discovery and invention. 


M. P. L. 
THINGS ABROAD. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes, of some weeks back, contains 
a very interesting article by M. le Comte Goblet d’Alviella, 
entitled “ A Visit to the Rationalistic Churches of London.” 
We are indebted to the English Inquirer for some knowledge 
of it. The Count appears to include under the word ration- 
alist four different bodies, headed, 1st, Unitarians, 2d, Theists, 
3d, Deists, or Free Theists, and 4th, Comtists, or the Human- 
itarians. He does “not hesitate,” he says, “to include the 
Unitarian Church under the denomination of Rationalists, 
because, although it still merits the name of Christian, since 
it has a community in the history, traditions, and sentiments 
of all the other subdivisions of Christianity, it is not less 
entitled to the term rationalist, as its distinctive character is 
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not to impose upon its members any dogma rejected by the 
individual reason.” He goes on to give an account of some 
of their churches in London which he visited, beginning 
with Mr. Martineau’s; he noticed the fact that there were a 
great many carriages at the door, which indicated that the 
congregation was mostly of the upper middle class. It was 
also made up of more women than men. He visited the 
Independent Church at Clarence Road, Kentishtown, thought 
it charming, and speaks of the congregation there joining in 
with the choir in singing. We think the Count should have 
visited the Unitarian churches also, in the smaller towns and 
villages of England, in order to get a true idea of their 
usages, their social-life, their working forces, and philan- 
thropies. He appears, also, to have overlooked several of 
what we should call good, old-fashioned Unitarian societies 
in London and vicinity. He visited a “hall near the Gower 
Street Station,” where some Unitarians were assembled. 
Their peculiarity was, that after the evening service the 
chapel was transformed into a debating-hall, and the sermon 
on the Miracles was discussed by the audience. Some among 
the Unitarian congregation, he says, recognize miracle and 
revelation, and celebrate the Lord’s Supper, not in a mys- 
tical sense, but as an act of communion; while others, he 
says, have nothing more of Christianity (so called) in them 
than the name. We must not place too much reliance upon 
a foreigner’s hasty interpretations, but we are inclined to 
think the lines of demarkation in England are not so distinct 
as here. Most of our ministerial brethren here, we believe, 
who have renounced the usages and beliefs of Christianity, 
have chosen to give up the Unitarian name, although we 
have never asked them to do so. Under the head of Theism, 
he describes Mr. Voysey’s church. He gives an account of 
his withdrawal from the Established Church, speaks of his 
revised Prayer-book, and thought his sermon on the “ Atone- 
ment” might have been preached by any Unitarian minister. 
He next speaks of Dr. Perfitt’s congregation of “ Independent 
Religious Reformers in Newman Street.” The audience here 
contained more men than women. The service was a lect- 
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ure, with singing and prayer, but the congregation remained 
seated, and took no part in anything. The Count explains 
their apparent want of success to the fact that they have not 
developed the spiritual life. He speaks of Mr. Conway’s 
society under the name of Deists, or Free Theists. Here 
he found savants, professional men, an alderman, an ex-Lord 
Mayor, graduates of Oxford, and the president of the Royal 
Philological Society, etc., ete. Among them he observed 
dissent in politics, as well as in religion. He visited also 
the little Iron Church in St. Paul’s Road, where the service 
was conducted in very much the same manner as at South 
Place, only the congregation was of a lower class, and more 
devout. He explains this from the fact “that the latter 
came outdrom a regular and traditional church,” while the 
people at South Place were “ made up-of religious dilettanti, 
practicing — from the force of reason rather than from con- 
viction — the least complicated and the freest worship they 
were able to find.” 

M. le Comte ends at last his circuit with the Comtists, or 
Humanitarians. He gives a description of a church of the 
Positivists, which in place of the worship of God has the 
worship of Humanity. Its meetings were held in a hall not 
far from the British Museum. The members are few in 
number. We must pardon the Count for being a little 
jocose in quoting the saying of a Broad Churchman, who 
after visiting this church was asked if he had seen one God 
in three persons there. “No,” he answered; “but he had 
seen three persons and no God.” 

Seriously, we do not mean to look at these religious socie- 
ties flippantly, any more than Count D’Alviella. We 
believe there is room for all good workers in the world, and 
we must endeavor to see truths from other people’s point of 
view sometimes, not to make us indifferent to our own 
cherished beliefs, but in order to widen and sweeten our 
natures. Let us all, radicals and conservatives, try to 
remember that he is not necessarily a Liberal Christian who 
believes this, or rejects that, but he who respects all men’s 
sincere beliefs, and is willing to have them saved; that is, 
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purified in the way best suited to the wants and aspiration 
of their own highest nature. 

We cannot refrain from quoting a few sentences here 
from an article in the London Jnquirer on “ Unsectarianism,” 
by Mr. Bartram ; particularly at this time, when our Review 
is starting another year, and bears on its title-page the name 
Unitarian: — 


“When a man, holding what he believes to be truer, holier, and more 
self-ennobling views of God, and of his nature and providence, is not 
anxious that others should enjoy similar views, he is either culpably 
indifferent, or grossly selfish; if those views bring him comfort and 
consolation, it ought not to be to the earnest religious man a matter of 
comparatively slight importance that others hold creeds which would 
entail on him unendurable torment and misery. But if the unsectarian 
man is so far elevated above the plane of his fellows that hé cares little 
for party names, there is no great reason why he should yearn for the 
absorption of all party designations in the name ‘Christian.’ Such a 
wish is decidedly sectarian, and inconsistent with his pure unsectarian- 
ism, otherwise indifferentism. And this mention of names leads me to 
the consideration of what is frequently written about our own Unitarian 
name. Personally, I am utterly indifferent as to what I am called, or 
what the place of worship which I am in the habit of attending is 
named. In these respects I am purely unsectarian, otherwise indifferent. 
But if I am asked what, for the sake of common convenience, I call 
myself, or what the chapel aforesaid should be designated, I confess that 
I think Unitarian is at once appropriate and sectarian, but sectarian only 
in the sense of being descriptive. To tell a man here and nowadays that 
I am a Christian conveys little or nothing to his mind; it might be 
different in Turkey. To tell him I am a ‘Free Christian,’ or a ‘ Liberal 
Christian,’ or a ‘Broad Church Nonconformist,’ gives an equally hazy 
idea; but to tell him that I am a ‘ Baptist,’ an ‘Episcopalian,’ a ‘ Wes- 
leyan,’ or a ‘ Unitarian,’ gives him some notion of my stand-point... . 

“Tam persuaded that a purely unsectarian spirit is incompatible with 
religious earnestness, and I am further persuaded that, within due lim- 
itations, a sectarian spirit is that best fitted to spread the cause of real 
religion. I say within due limitations, for the sectarian man should 
always remember that the truth he has got hold of is relative and limited 
only; that nothing but pure reason can make another see his own reason- 
able faith, so that persecution or inducement is equally repugnant to the 
real and lasting spread of his truth; that while names are useful when 
they accurately describe, they cease to have any value so soon as they no 
longer convey a meaning. Within these limits the sectarian man may 
work earnestly, without having the slightest cause to be ashamed of his 
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sectarianism, or feeling that he is in any way acting contrary to the 
spirit of the widest charity or the broadest catholicity.” 


We cannot do better in conclusion than to quote from 
another writer in that paper, Mr. Armstrong, who is speak- 
ing of the ideal Church:— 


“Tt must be a Church where men who love to linger on the memory 
of Jesus, and men who love to peer into the mysterious glories of the 
time to come; men who love to read of the rude strivings after God 
which hallow the page of Hebrew history, and men who love to meet the 
God of to-day in the divinest beauties of the seen or unseen universe; 
men who feel themselves made holier by sitting at the feet of ancient 
prophets, and men who find their truest consecration in the present voice 
of the eternal Spirit dwelling in their hearts,—the living Church of 
future generations must be a Church in which all these can kneel together 
before the everlasting might, or stand up to chant together the everlast- 
ing love; where no man shall say to his brother, ‘Thou art an unbeliever, 
get thee hence’; nor any other, ‘Thou art too orthodox for me; depart 
from my advanced and enlightened communion.’ ... But let us at least 
work always towards that far on ideal_—many members with many 
thoughts, but yet one body in one Spirit, even the Spirit of that vast God 
who is greater than all thoughts of wisest men, and holds in his eternal 
hand, and cherishes with his eternal love, alike the ignorant and the 
enlightened, alike the superstitious and the free! Amen.” 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Literature in Germany. 


1. Just now every young German theological scholar feels called 
to attempt the interpretation of the Greek myths,to show how 
the stories of gods and goddesses come from the phenomena of 
sea, and land, and sky, and how the divine forces are only a 
poetic name for the forces of nature. Dr. Conrad Bursian takes 
this theme for his festal address to the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Science (ueber den religioesen Charakter des griechischen 
Mythos), and points out the natural origin of many of the relig- 
ious fables in the popular worship and song. Perseus cutting off 
the head of Medusa is the lightning splitting the terrible thunder- 
cloud. Phzdra pursuing Hippolytus is the moon following the 
sun, whose chariot driven across the sky sinks in the sea. Ares 
is the storm-cloud which devastates, while Hermes is the refresh- 
ing rain-cloud. There is danger of pressing this natural symbol- 
ism too far. And Bursian is certainly wrong when he denies 
any ethical character to the early Greek myths. In the Greek 
land, as in all lands where there is mythology, moral ideas find 
expression in fables not less than natural forces. The gods have 
human passions, and are made in the likeness of men as much as 
they are names for the elementary and lower clashings and ming- 
lings. The sun-god has a character. 

2. A remarkable Biblical study, which will tax severely, but 
will probably reward, the patience of the reader, is the Manual of 
Dr. August Koehler, the first half of which has been published in 
a volume of five hundred pages. (Lehrbuch der Biblischen Gesch- 
ichte Alten Testaments.) It begins at the beginning of the 
sacred story, and comes down to the conquest and division of 
Canaan after the return of the tribes. The history follows the 
Biblical narrative, illustrating this by the discoveries of Assyrian 
and Egyptian scholars, and by geographical observations. Herr 
Koehler is not a radical critic; he believes in the supernatural 
mission and work of Moses and the Patriarchs, and in the truth- 
fulness of the story which they have left. Yet he is too candid 
a scholar to leave aside the apparent contradictions and discrep- 
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ancies of the Pentateuch, and consents to the theory that this is 
a compilation of fragments, and not the work of a single hand. 
Only he will have it that the fragments harmonize, and were 
compiled in their present form for the purpose of harmonizing 
them. He assigns as the date of the Exodus the year 1490 B.C., 
neglecting here the judgments of the Egyptian scholars. His 
book, nevertheless, for conscientious research, may be fairly classed 
with the works of Tuch, and Ewald, and Knobel. 

3. Hengstenberg’s work on the book of Job is speedily fol- 
lowed by the work of Prof. Hermann Zschokke, on that 
wonderful poem (das Buch Job uebersetst und erklaert), a goodly 
volume of three hundred and sixty pages. An original feature 
of the book is that the philological and verbal criticism is not 
given with the general commentary, but put into a second part, 
so that the readers who do not care for this may get what they 
want in a cheaper form. The translation is very well done, very 
literal and exact, yet withal in good easy German. Too much 
weight is given to the Latin Vulgate; but in the main the best 
authorities are used both for meaning and commentary. The 
theology is the moderate orthodoxy of Delitsch. If the com- 
mentary is not so original as some others of the great German 
scholars, it skilfully adapts their labors, and is excellent for prac- 
tical use. The mistakes are few. It is remarkable that the Book 
of Job, which, in its general teaching — apart from its prose con- 
clusion,— by no means harmonizes with the teaching of the 
Psalms, or of the Gospels, should be a favorite book of the con- 
servative commentators. This work of Zschokke is part of a 
Catholic series, intended for the instruction and guidance of the 
Catholic priests and laity. It isa good sign that Catholic and 
Protestant interchange here their knowledge and their skill. 

4. Our own Dr. Furness is not the only scholar whose life-work 
has been the illustration of the blessed life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
More than fifty years ago, Karl Hase read lectures on this theme 
at the University of Tubingen; and these lectures, condensed 
into a “Leben Jesu,” had reached in 1865 their fifth edition. 
Now, the venerable Nestor of German Christology, who has re- 
cently celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday, says what is probably 
his last word upon his beloved theme, in a solid octavo of six 
hundred and twenty pages (Geschichte Jesu, Nach akademischen 
Vorlesungen), in which he reviews his former conclusions, adds 
some new material, announces some change of opinions, especially 
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about the authenticity of the Gospel of John, and brings the book 
up to the scholarship of the present time. Hase’s Life of Jesus 
has always been a favorite among the biographies of the Christian 
prophet, for its moderation, its freedom from theory, its impartial 
judgments, its clear and flowing style, and its reverent spirit. 
The orthodox have been glad to use it, and the rationalists have 
claimed it. Yet it is as far as possible from critical cowardice or 
time-serving. In all Germany there is no more honest or frank 
teacher than Hase, no one who is more ready to tell what he 
knows and believes, without apology, and without reserve. And 
his eye is yet scarcely dim, or his natural force abated. 

5. There are not a few Biblical students who make Heinrich 
Meyer their oracle, and hold that his method is the true and satis- 
factory method of rational criticism; that all that a critic has to 
do is to tell the meaning of the document and of its writer by the 
words which are used; that verbal criticism, in the best sense of 
that word, is all that is needed, and that more is superfluous, not 
to say misleading. They will be glad to get the ninth “Abtheil- 
ung” of the fourth edition of Meyer's Commentary, which 
contains the letters of Paul to the Philippians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon. Nothing of importance is added to the re- 
marks upon these letters in the previous editions, but evidence is 
given that Meyer had read, up to the time of his death, two 
years ago, what other writers had published on these themes. 
His view of the genuineness of the letters is not changed, or of 
their purpose, or of their date and place of writing. But an ex- 
cellent biographical sketch is given of the eminent professor, in 
which filial piety exaggerates nothing of the qualities of heart or 
head of one who was a critic of the Scripture from his early 
youth, and who was never betrayed by dogmatic prejudice, or 
polemic zeal, into harsh or unjust judgment of rivals or antag- 
onists. Meyer was as unlike as possible to Ewald in the spirit of 
his discourse, more than in his conclusions. 

6. Life is short; and, remembering that stern fact, not many 
will care to read, mark, and inwardly digest the exhaustive trea- 
tise of Kliefoth (die Offenbarung des Johannes), which, in the new 
third volume of three hundred and fifty-eight pages, nearly reaches 
a conclusion. The ground gone over in this division is the most 
difficult to understand, or explain, including the most important 
of the groups of visions, the “beast” and his mark, the doom of 
the mother of harlots, and the puzzles of the allegory. It is the 
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second half of the second part, and extends from the fifteenth 
verse of the eleventh chapter, the sounding of the seventh angel, 
to the fifth verse of the twenty-second chapter. Of learning in 
this examination of the Apocalypse there is ample store. Of 
fancy there is more than enough. Kliefoth discourses of sia as 
the signal number of the god-forsaken and god-hating power of 
the world, while seven is the sign of perfect deity; six hundred 
and sixty-six concentrates worldly wickedness, multiplying it a 
hundredfold. Kliefoth’s interpretation of the millennial period will 
not suit the arithmetical critics and preachers. He takes this 
number, one thousand, not as exact, but as expressing the idea of 
indefinite duration, longer or shorter, as the case may be. Indeed, 
his method is quite unlike that of Meyer, and it allows large scope 
and play for a fertile imagination. 

7. The significance of the Marseilles priest, Salvian, of whose 
life and works Dr. William Zschimmer +has given a monograph 
(Salvianus, der Presbyter von Massilia, und seine Schriften), is 
that he is the first of the Church writers who discusses social 
questions as a Christian philosopher, and leaves aside the theolog- 
ical controversies. He lived in the earlier half of the fifth 
century, at a time when the fusion of classic culture with Gothic 
vigor was beginning to show itself. His principal treatise, on the 
Government of God (de gubernatione Dei), is broad in its scope, 
and strong in its picture of the depravity of the age. More dis- 
tinctly practical are the four books against avarice (adversus 
avaritiam), which he makes in a large sense the root of all evil, 
and proposes to correct by a more austere and abstemious life. 
Many of Salvian’s wise sayings bear directly upon abuses not pe- 
culiar to that time, and are in place in our age of lavish expense 
and indulgence. Though a Gaul in lineage, Salvian wrote Latin 
in a flowing style, and more purely than the Latin writers of his 
time, enough to be known as a rhetorician. His works have been 
often edited, and he was a favorite with the scholars of the six- 
teenth century. Ebert gives him eight pages of notice in his 
History of Christian Literature. 

8. In these days, when profane iconoclasts are making such 
havoc with the old theologies and the Biblical legends, why should 
we not hear the voice of the “ages of faith,’”— what the medieval 
philosophy has to say upon these vexed topics? Ludwig Noack 
is an eccentric genius. and some of his lucubrations are more 
amusing than edifying; but in his two volumes of translations 
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and interpretation of the famous work of Scotus Erigena, he has 
shown exemplary patience more than erratic fancy. (Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, ueber die Eintheilung der Natur). The periods 
of Scotus are long and involved, and his Latin is by no means as 
classic as that of Erasmus. But Noack has mastered its difficul- 
ties, and has made of the mediswval son of Erin almost a modern 
German. The first division of the work is mainly philosophical, 
distinguishing the essential being of the world from its outward 
phenomena, the uncreated from the created. The second division 
is concerned with the Fall and the Salvation of man, and his future 
condition in the world to come. A third part will follow. That 
this book will become an authority in scientific discussion of cos- 
mology, or anthropology, or eschatology, is not probable. But it 
will be more refreshing to an intelligent mind than the lore of 
fables, or the logic of rituals and Apostolic successions. 

9. In the writings of Prof. J. Frohschammer the questions at 
issue between Church and State, between Roman and German 
Catholicism, are treated with a vigor, an incisiveness, a large 
erudition, and a fearless frankness, such as we find in no other 
writer, not even in the works of Déllinger. His latest book, 
(Ueber die Religioesen und Kirchenpolitischen Fragen der Gegen- 
wart) brings together various miscellaneous pamphlets, which 
have appeared within the last ten years, with articles from the 
New Free Press and the Augsburg Gazette. They all bear in the 
same direction. There are twelve tracts in all, making, with the 
preface, a volume of about three hundred pages. The subjects 
are the Vatican Council and its conclusions; the Papacy; the 
Infallibility dogma, and its influence upon Statecraft; the oppo- 
sition to this dogma; the German nation and the Roman Papal 
rule; German Protestantism and the Infallibility dogma; the 
Bavarian policy and the Church question; the Old Catholic pro- 
gramme; the supremacy of the Catholic Church upon the State; 
the Bishop of Mayence as a German oracle; the present crisis; 
Catholicism and the religion of the future. Besides these longer 
tracts there are many shorter articles, explaining the attitude of 
Prussia. The book will have a large number of sympathizing 
readers. 

10. The clever, but arrogant, work of Edward von Hartmann, 
demonstrating the “self-destruction” of Christianity, meets a just 
retribution in the equally clever book of Dr. C. F. Heman, who 
exhibits Von Hartmann’s “ Religion of the Future” as in a more 
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evident state of decomposition,—in fact, as a still-born child. 
The pessimist prophet is paid in his own coin. His own argu- 
ments are turned against him. Heman insists that Hartmann’s 
religion is only a fanciful chimera, resting upon no genuine feel- 
ing, upon no personal experience, upon no solid spiritual reality, 
but only upon a whim, and an idea. Heman is a conservative, 
and plants himself upon the strict historic ground of Christianity 
as an Institution. He justifies Hartmann’s plea as against liber- 
alism, which has in itself the elements of decomposition and the 
tendency to death, but not as against positive Christianity, which 
is indestructible. Heman has the facts on his side, And the foes 
of Christianity are perpetually vexed and baffled by the obstinacy 
of the Christian Church in living on so impudently, and not dying 
as it ought to die, on their principles of reasoning. The pes- 
simists contradict themselves in not committing suicide, and in 


remaining in a world which is so worthless, hopeless, and unsatis- 
factory. 


La Psychologie Sociale des nouveaux peuples par Philarete 

Chasles. Paris: Charpentier & Cie. 

This volume is a posthumous work; and its last pages were 
written only a few hours before the cholera claimed as a victim 
its brilliant author. It is marked by the wit, the satire, the para- 
dox, the positiveness, the epigram, and the eccentricity, in which 
the writings of this wayward genius abound. Though the plan 
of the book, as stated in the beginning, is to bring together and 
compare the sayings and doings of the progressive peoples of the 
world, that plan is not very closely followed, and the general 
effect upon the reader’s mind is that of jottings and observations, 
joined by a very slender, and often an invisible, thread. The 
prejudices and convictions of the writer cannot be mistaken, but 
the logic is by no means so clear. It is the book of a very liberal 
thinker, who is rationalist in his method, who has faith in the in- 
dividual, rather than in institutions, and who sees in science, in 
analysis, in general education, in the Protestant spirit, the hope 
of the future. For him the world meves in art, in poetry, in ro- 
mance, in music, in esthetics of every kind, in politics, and in 
morals. Movement and change,—these make the phenomena of 
the age; the savage becomes civilized, the negroes are freed, the 
pagan denies his idols, superstition wavers and totters, despotism 
is discredited and baffled. There is material in these criticisms 
and aphorisms for many volumes. 
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The ideas of the writer are enforced by the stores of an ample 
commonplace book, or a wonderful memory. Few men in France 
read more than Chasles, or had a nicer discrimination of literary 
worth. Not only French authors, but English, German, Italian, 
Greek, American authors, bring to him their treasures. At the 
close of the volume there is a curious alphabetical index of the 
names of the men and women, mostly authors, referred to in the 
volume, more than six hundred and fifty in all. Every letter in 
the alphabet but X appears as the initial of some name. Yet 
with all this citation there is no sign of pedantry, or that the au- 
thors were sought out. Chasles is not over modest, and often 
refers to the wise things that he has said himself in other works, 
and in other places. His book is as instructive as it is brilliant. 
It often reminds one of Emerson, and its sharp discursiveness is 
like that of Bartol, though it has not the affluence of metaphor 
and illustration of that remarkable writer. It is edited by the 
nephew who was with him in Venice at the time of his death. 


Daily Praise and Prayer. pp. 370. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. 1876. Price $1.00; red or gilt edges, $1.25. 


We are told that in the fluctuations of the book-trade the 
demand for works of a religious character is steady, and always to 
be relied on, approaching in fact to a constant quantity. It is 
certain that the devotional books of which we have knowledge — 
mainly the publications of the American Unitarian Association — 
are constantly sought for, and that no one of them has failed to 
be pecuniarily a success. A new edition of Miss Guild’s admira- 
bly selected “Thoughts to Help and to Cheer” was not long since 
issued in response to continual calls for it, and Mrs. Bennett’s 
“Day Unto Day” has found the large acceptance and general 
favor it so well deserves. The same was true, we belive, of the 
“ Altar at Home,” published in two series several years ago, and 
of the “Hymn, Tune and Service Books” prepared for the use of 
congregations and Sunday-schools. This fact is especially inter- 
esting, as it relates to books for private and family devotions, 
indicating, as it does, that the sentiment of worship and the 
hunger for spiritual things is active and general among us. This 
is not the only evidence which assures us that an age which we 
sometimes deplore as materialistic and external, even in its 
religiousness, is really reverent towards the most inward sanctities 
of the spiritual life, and has its devotees and confessors even 
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among those who are most unobtrusive of their religious habits 
and experience. 

This book of Mr. Shippen’s is well adapted either to family or 
private use, and is singularly free from what he calls in the 
preface “the encumbrance of letter and form.” A single page is 
given to each day of the year. A Scripture passage, a few 
stanzas from a hymn or devotional poem, a short prayer, the 
whole may be read in two or three minutes, and there is no 
attempt to give complete expression in each service to all devo- 
‘tional frames, and scarcely more to bind the different portions of 
each into formal unity. The purpose has been well carried out 
“to give every day some expression of the soul’s varied experi- 
ence and need.” The Scripture selections are, we are glad to see, 
for the most part continuous or connected passages. Perhaps it 
would have been better to have indicated chapter and verse in 
each case. To say that a large portion of the selections of verse 
will be familiar to many readers, is only to say that they are 
selected from our choicest religious poetry. Many of the prayers 
are new to us, but large numbers are from ancient or more 
modern liturgies, those grand, comprehensive collects of the 
Church universal, which in few words sweep a multitude of 
solemn and tender chords, and are full of the spirit of praise and 
supplication. 

How many can do better than to begin with this book on the 
morning of New Year’s Day, and in the household or, if it must 
be, alone, give at least the few moments required for the reverent 
reading of one of these pages to trim and feed the spirit, as we 
dress and refresh the body, for the burdens and experience of the 
day. Over against the first service, made up of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, the Doxology, and the Lord’s Prayer, the compiler 
of this book has fitly placed this sentence of James Martineau: 
“Nothing less than the majesty of God, and the powers of the 
world to come, can maintain the peace and sanctity of our homes, 
the order and serenity of our minds, the spirit of patience and 
tender mercy in our hearts.” 


Hymns. By Frederick William Faber, D. D. With a Sketch of 
is Life. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1875. Price $2.00. 

It is one of the compensations for the spiritual narrowness and 
essential unreason of the Tractarian movement in England, that it 


has, in several distinguished instances, unsealed the lips of devout 
14 
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praise, and put a new song into the mouth of the piety of the 
English Church. Instead of remaining with Keble in that church, 
Faber followed Newman and Pusey into the ancient fold, and 
many of his later hymns celebrate the special doctrines and usages 
of the Roman Church. These are mainly omitted in this collec- 
tion, which yet contains, in some passages, much of the grossness 
of imagery and hardness of dogma of the extreme sacrificial 
scheme. But there is a depth and purity of devout feeling, an 
abandon of faith, a warmth and richness of religious emotion in 
these pages which make much in them welcome and precious to 
the universal Church. Most of the choicest of these hymns are 
already familiar to our readers, being found in the “Hymns of the 
Ages,” and other collections; but we have found some, previously 
unknown to us, in this volume which are equally choice, and 
many others that are well worth reading. 


Songs of Three Centuries. Edited by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
pp. 352, double columned. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1876. Price $2.00. 

No man can do the American people a better service than he 
who gathers up for them the poems that are really worth reading. 
As Dana, Bryant, and Emerson, have done before him, the Quaker 
poet has made a collection, which may perhaps be properly enough 
entitled “Songs,” from the prevailingly lyrical character of the 
selections, but which contains poems, or extracts from poems, of 
every form and quality. Lessin bulk than the compilations above 
alluded to, Mr. Whittier’s book is still a solid one, and especially 
full in its citations from the poets of the present century. “It has 
been my design,” he says, in the preface, “to gather up in a com- 
paratively small volume, easily accessible to all classes of readers, 
the wisest thoughts, rarest fancies, and devoutest hymns of the 
metrical authors of the last three centuries.” Perhaps it would 
not be an unfair criticism to say that wisdom and devoutness have 
occasionally been considered in making up this collection, to the 
disregard of the rareness of the fancy. It would be expressing 
our thought more precisely to say that the moral earnestness of a 
poem has sometimes given it a place in these pages, to which its 
properly poetic merit would not entitle it, to the exclusion of others, 
even by the same authors, far superior, and, we cannot help think- 
ing, of far more permanent interest. Weare thinking of the stan- 
zas, by no means the finest, taken from Halleck’s noble tribute to 
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Burns ; and, especially, of the selections from the poems of John 
Pierpont, which are, first,“ Passing Away,” a feebly sentimental 
piece, and, secondly, the indignant protest “To Congress,” which 
with all its vigor and righteous wrath, is a philippic and not a 
poem, while we miss his “ Pilgrim Ode,” and other familiar pieces 
which have unquestionably the true lyric fire. This is but saying, 
however, that the compiler has followed, in making up this book, 
the characteristic bent of his own genius; and this rich and varied 
collection will be deemed all the more valuable because it is, as all 
such collections must be, in some degree, autobiographical espe- 
cially so far as contemporary poetry is concerned, revealing what 
strains have touched responsive chords in the heart of our human- 
ity-loving and deeply religious poet. 

The spirit in which these selections have been made is eminently 
catholic; and while we miss here and there a favorite poem, we 
are oftener delighted to find under an author’s name some of the 
pieces we value most. Many of the noblest and sweetest hymns 
are included. Of contemporary poems, the winnowing has hardly 
been sufficiently thorough for our tsste, and there is much of which 
the “critical essayist of the twentieth century” will take small 
account. Yet the “purpose to make a thoroughly readable book,” 
is, perhaps, in this way all the better served. It will doubtless be 
one of the most popular hand-books of poetry ever published in 
this country. 


Silhouettes and Songs, Illustrative of the Months. Twelve de- 
signs, by Helen Maria Hinds. Edited by Edward E. Hale. 
Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1876. 

Speaking of the holydays, nothing has pleased us more than 
the shadow-pictures contained in this book. “The Monthes all 
riding came,” in Spenser’s allegory ; but here they come sporting, 
straying, studying, nutting, and Christmas-keeping, with groups of 
little folks so real and alive, so intent on the work or play in hand, 
that no child-lover can help wishing to join them, and have a 
share in the life which is obviously filling their hearts and brains 
completely. Each silhouette is accompanied by one or more 
poems written for the purpose, or, in a few cases, selected by their 
authors for this book ; and the names of the authors are sufficient 
guaranty that the illustrative poems are worthy to be companions 
to these capital groups of spirited, all-alive children in their jour- 
ney through the year. 
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